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T/ie  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  James  R.  Cardwell,  Head 
of  Cardwell  Westinghouse  Company 

By  Philip  Hampson      » i    — 


if) 
\1 


Driving  to  his  office  at  332  S. 
Michigan  av.  from  his  home  in 
Barrington  and  back  each  day, 
James  R.  Cardwell  has  many 
things  to  think  about;  he  has 
memories  to  creep  into  his  mind 
of  happenings  and  events  which 
have  long  since  faded  into  the 
mists  of  years  'gone  by.-  He  may 
recall  a  small  boy  rigging  up  a 
minature  power  system  run  by 
a  water  wheel  in  a  creek  on  a 
Missouri  farm.  Or  a  young  man 
working  long  into  the  night  on 
his  "  inventions  "  in  a  boarding 
house  on  the  near  north  side  of 
Chicago. 

For  Cardwell,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Cardwell  West- 
inghouse company,  has  many 
years  back  of  him.  On  Oct.  27 
he  will  be  80.  He  goes  to  his 
office  each  day  as  he  has  for 
many  years.  And  he  enjoys  driv- 
ing his  Chrysler  downtown  each 
day,  especially  now  tnat  he 
doesn't  have  to  shift  gears. 

As  he  travels  over  the  crowded 
highways  on  his  daily  journey  to 
his  office  he  has  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  there  is  prob- 
ably not  a  railroad  in  the  coun- 
try which  does  not  use  one  or 
more  of  the* railroad  appliances 
which  he  has  invented.  .Needless 
to  say  he  has  not  been  unre- 
warded in  a  financial  way. 

Born   in    Virginia;  Father 
in   Foundry   BusinesM 

Cardwell,  who  is  known  to  his 
intimates  as  Jay,  was  born  Oct. 
27,  1873,  near  Lynchburg,  Va. 
His  father,  Charles  Wesley  Card- 
well,  was  in  the  foundry  and 
machine  business.  The  father 
went  broke  shortly  before  the 
son's   birth.    When   James   was 


JAMES  R.  CARDWELL 


about  2  the  father  moved  his 
family  to  a  rented  farm  near 
New  Florence,  Mo.,  about  80 
miles  west  of  St.  Louis  on  the 
Wabash  railroad.  The  Virginian 
found  it  difficult  to  make  a  living 
bn  the  farm  which  was  in  a 
rather  poor  land  area. 

One  of  a  family  of  three  boys 
and  two  girls,  young  Cardwell 
walked  a  mile  and  a  half  to  a 
country  school  in  which  the 
grade  and  high  school  were  com- 
bined in  a  single  building.  When 
he  was  8  he  had  an  attack  of 
rheumatism  which  crippled  his 
toes  and  legs  and  which  later 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to  take 
an  active  part  in  athletics. 

The  youngster  hunted  rab- 
bits, squirrel,  or  possum  when 
he  could.  It  wasn't  just  a  matter 


of  sport  for  the  boy  because  the 
"  bag  "  he  brought  home  from  a 
day  of  shooting  was  welcome 
eating  for  a  family  whose  diet 
was  rather  limited. 

It  was  as  a  boy  on  the  farm 
that  evidence  of  his  inventive 
turn  of  mind  was  brought  to 
light  when  he  rigged  up  a  minia- 
ture power  system.  The  power 
was  supplied  by  the  water  wheel 
and  the  system  was  made  up  of 
a  number  of  spools  which  were 
linked  together  by  string. 

When  he  was  in  his  late  teens 
his  father  died.  About  that  time 
he  got  a  teacher's  certificate 
and  taught  for  a  few  months. 
Meantime,  a  friend  had  gone  to 
St.  Louis  where  he  had  become 
associated  with  the  manual  train- 
ing school  of  Washington  univer- 
sity. The  friend  arranged  for 
young  James  to  get  a  scholar- 
ship which  enabled  the  youth  to 
continue  an  education  which 
otherwise  would  have  stopped. 
Works  in  Cigar  Store 
of  Relative  in  St.  Louie 

In  St.  Louis  he  lived  with  a 
distant  relative  who  operated  a 
cigar  store.  In  exchange  for  his 
board  Cardwell  cleaned  the  store, 
including  washing  cuspidors,  and 
sold  tobacco.  In  those  days  he 
didn't  smoke;  now  he  likes  a 
good  cigar. 

Young  Cardwell  went  to  the 
manual  training  school  for  a 
year  and  a  half  where  he  re- 
ceived training  which  was  to  be 
of  great  value  to  him  later.  He 
told  the  writer  that  a  boy  in  the 
country  soon  learns  that  he  will 
have  to  do  many  things  himself 
and  a  manual  training  course 
provides  a  quick  way  to  gain 
valuable  skills. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half 
he  found  it  necessary  to  go  to 
work.  He  tramped  the  streets  of 
St.  Louis  hunting  employment 
without  success.  And  then  at  a 
crucial  moment  Charles  A.  Jen- 
nings, the  son-in-law  of  the  dis- 
tant relative  and  the  traffic  man- 
ager   of    American    Cotton    Oil 


company,  with  headquarters  in. 
Chicago,  told  him  that  his  com- 
pany needed  an  office  boy  in  Chi- 
cago. 

So  Cardwell  went  to  Chicago  in 
1893— the  year  of  the  World's 
Columbian  exposition — and  was 
given  a  job  at  $50  a  month.  His 
hours  were  from  8  a.  m.  to  7 
p.  m.,  six  days  a  week,  and  his 
duties  included  keeping  records 
on  the  company's  700  tank  cars 
and  cheeking  repairs  made  to 
the  cars. 

Young  Cardwell,  then  about  20, 
went  out  to  the  plant  where  the 
repairs  were  handled.  To  help 
him  in  his  work  he  had  the  fore- 
man tell  him  the  names  of  all 
the  parts  that  went  into  a  frate 
car.  He  soon  became  aware  of 
the  fact  that  "  the  cars  weren't 
being  built  right."  They  were  un- 
able to  stand  sufficiently  well  the 
shocks  resulting  from  cars  being 
coupled  together  in  switching 
operations. 

The  youngster  soon  found  a 
way  to  make  it  easier  to  couple 
cars.  He  got  a  raise  to  $75  a 
month  when  his  suggestion  for 
an  improvement  in  the  method 
of  repairing  cars  was  accepted. 
One  of  the  improvements  he  de- 
veloped was  a  brake  shoe  which 
would  not  wear  out  as  fast  as  the 
older  ones  and  which  would  not 
wear  out  the  wheel  so  fast.  He 
had  the  brake  shoes  made  by  a 
foundry  and  sold  them  independ- 
ently. 

Brake  Shoe  Business 
Is  Thriving  Side  Issue 

The  brake  shoe  line  enabled 
him  to  make  good  money  on  the 
side.  However,  one  day  he  was 
called  in  by  his  boss  and  told 
he  was  spending  too  much  time 
on  the  brake  shoes  and  not 
enough  on  his  regular  job  and 
he  would  have  to  give  up  the 
extra  work.  Cardwell  told  his 
boss  that  the  brake  shoe  busi- 
ness was  too  important  for  him 
to  drop  and  besides  he  was  not 
neglecting  the  company's  work. 
The  .boss    accepted    his    story 


Sometime  later,  however,  he  sold 
his  brake  shoe  to  American 
Brake  Shoe  company. 

Meantime,  Cardwell  became 
greatly  interested  in  a  device 
which  would  reduce  the  shock 
sustained  by  cars  when  they 
were  coupled.  He  spent  long 
nights  in  his  rooms  in  the  Fan- 
ning boarding  house,  then  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Walton  and 
State  sts.,  working  on  an  inven- 
tion that  would  reduce  the  shock 
damage.  Out  of  his  labors  he 
produced  a  draft  gear — actually 
a  form  of  shock  absorber — which 
achieved  his  objective. 

He  had  saved  about  $7,500 
from  his  pay  and  the  sale  of  his 
brake  shoes  which  he  used  to 
set  up  Cardwell  Manufacturing 
company.  He  was  the  company's 
only  salesman  as  well  as  its 
president.  In  1910  he  organized 
Union  Draft  Gear  company.  As 
the  years  passed  his  business  and 
his  interests  grew  greatly.  In 
1930  he  took  in  Westinghouse 
Draft  Gear  company  and  the 
name  of  the  firm  was  changed  to 
Cardwell  Westinghouse.  The 
company  makes  draft  gears,  hand 
brakes,  brake  adjusters,  and 
various  other  items. 

He  now  has  numerous  inter- 
ests. Among  others  he  is  a  di- 
rector of  Allied  Mills  company, 
Diamond  T  Motor  Car  company, 
and  Allied  Steel  Castings  com- 
pany. , 

In  1904,  while  he  was  working 
on  his  draft  gear  invention,  he 
married  Miss  Zouella  Durbin,  a 
Chicago  girl,  who  died  in  1939. 
He  has  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Knickerbocker  and  Mrs. 
Virginia  Reinhardt. 

Cardwell,  who  has  spent  the 


greater  part  of  his  life  here, 
holds  that  Chicago  is  a  wonder- 
ful city.  He  enjoys  recalling  his 
earlier  days  here.  There  was  the 
time  years  ago  he  broke  a  knee 
which  forced  him  to  spend  some 
time  in  Augustana  hospital  for 
which  he  was  charged  at  the 
rate  of  $10  a  week.  His  doctor 
was  G.  W.  Green.  Later  Dr. 
Green,  with  Dr.  F.  N.  Busse, 
built  Ravenswood  hospital.  As  a 
result  of  the  treatment  he  had 
received  earlier  Cardv/cII  became 
interested  in  Ravenswood  hospi- 
tal aiit!  he  is  a  director  of  that 
institution. 

Then  there  was  the  period  in 
which  he  lived  at  Ravenswood 
and  Wilson  avs.,  from  where  he 
would  ride  by  bicycle  to  the, office 
downtown.  It  took  him  about  an 
hour  and  a  half.  He  tells  about 
the  friends  he  made  while  he  was 
a  resident  of  the  Fanning  board- 
ing house.  One  was  a  young  man 
with  whom  he  liked  to  walk 
downtown  because  his  friend 
knew  who  lived  in  all  the  fine 
residences  along  Lake  Shore  dr. 
The  young  gentleman's  name 
was  Al  Chase,  now  the  real  es- 
tate editor  of  The  Tribune. 

Cardwell  has  always  enjoyed 
golf  and  still  plays  it  at  his  club 
at  Barrington.  He  uses  an  elec- 
tric scooter  to  carry  him  be- 
tween holes. 

To  young  men  he  suggests  the 
wisdom  of  taking  manual  train- 
ing to  prepare  themselves  for 
this  engineering  and  scientific 
minded  world.  He  said  that  in 
his  own  case  his  knowledge  of 
manual  training  has  made  it 
easier  for  him  to  estimate  costs 
and  to  plan  for  the  making  of 
his  products. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Thomas  Drever,  Head  of 
American  Steel  Foundries 


-By  Philip  Hampson- 


Thomas  Drever's  youthful  be- 
lief that  the  United  States  held 
a, good  future  for  him  has  been 
more  than  justified  as  anyone 
can  attest  who  has  visited  this 
one  time  Scotch  immigrant  in 
his  spacious  office  in  the  south 
section  of  the  Wrigley  building. 

The  balance  sheet  of  his  com- 
pany shows  no  immediate  finan- 
cial problems  awaiting  solution. 
And  it  can  be  said  with  assur- 
ance that  he  personally  is  not 
worried  as  to  how  he  will  meet 
automobile  time  payments. 

It  happens  that  Thomas  Dre- 
ver  is  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  American  Steel  Foundries,  one 
of  Chicago's  topflight  companies. 
However,  it  is  certain  that  had 
he*  not  been  chairman  of  this  fine 
company  he  would  have  been  a 
top  executive  of  some  other  good 
company.  As  a  boy  he  possessed 
a  willingness  to  study  hard  and 
to  work  hard.  And,  very  impor- 
tant for  a  youth  embarking  on  a 
career,  he  knew  what  he  wanted 
and  he 'had  the  determination  to 
go  after  it. 

For  the  record  It  may  be  said 
that  Drever's  belief  is  that  one 
of  the  best  routes  to  a  successful 
career  is  via  accountancy.  He  be- 
gan his  own  career  as  an  ac- 
countant. Soon  after  starting  out 
in  business  he  set  as  his  objective 
an  association  with  a  good  in- 
dustrial company.  It  is  his  opin- 
ion that  key  company  officials 
should  have  a  financial  knowl- 
edge such  as  can  be  obtained 
thru  the  study  of  accounting. 

Hi*  Tract  of  Scotch  Burr 
May  Be  Business  Asset 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  May  2,  1882,  in  Edinburgh, 
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Scotland.  He  still  possesses  the 
faintest  trace  of  a  Scotch  burr 
in  his  accent,  which  probably  has 
been  a  business  asset.  His  father 
was  John  Drever,  who  had  a  dry 
goods  store.  Store  hours  for  the 
father  were  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  on 
week  days  and  8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 
on  Saturdays.  The  son  had  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  the  store 
hours,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

He  entered  Royal  High  school 
in  Edinburgh  when  6  and  con- 
tinued there  until  his  graduation 
at  15.  One  of  the  school's  most 
famed  students  was  Sir  Walter 
Scott  As  a  youngster  Drever  did 
some  rowing  on  the  famed  Firth 
of  Forth.  He  played  cricket  and 
rugby  football,  On  Sundays  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
in  the  Presbyterian  church  near 


his  home.  There  was  little  else  to 
do  in  Edinburgh  for  all  forms  of 
sport  and  amusement  were  taboo 
on  Sunday. 

The  young  student  had  no 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Horatio 
Alger  as  did  many  American 
boys  starting  out  in  his*  day.  He 
read  instead  the  novels  of  Scott, 
the  poems  of  Burns  and  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare.  And  he  read  the 
Bible.  And  this  he  did  by  choice — 
not  by  command. 

On  his  graduation  from  Royal 
High  school  he  took  a  job  in 
Glasgow,  some  40  or  50  miles 
from  his  home,  as  a  receiving 
clerk  for  a  wholesale  house  tor 
which  he  was  paid  the  equivalent 
of  about  $4  a  month.  He  went 
home  every  second  week. 

Indentured  at  Apprentice 
to  Edinburgh  Accountant 

In  1899  he  entered  the  account- 
ing profession  when  he  was  in- 
dentured as  an  apprentice  to  an 
Edinburgh  accountant.  At  that 
time  to  become  an  accountant 
one  had  to  serve  five  years  as  an 
apprentice  and  pass  three  exami- 
nations. In  the  course  of  the 
apprenticeship  it  was  necessary 
to  attend  classes  in  law,  political 
science,  and  actuarial  science.  In 
1905  the  young  man  received  his 
commission. 

His  thoughts  for  his  future 
were  on  the  United  States  and 
when  he  got  an  offer  of  a  posi- 
tion in  London  he  turned  it  down 
and  embarked  for  New  York 
City. 

He  arrived  in  New  York  City 
in  August,  1905,  wearing  a  very 
heavy  Scotch  suit.  New  York 
City  at  the  time  was  putting  on 
one  of  its  steamy  hot  weeks  and 
it  did  not  take  the  young  man 
long  to  change  the  weight  of  his 
clothing.  He  carried  letters  of 
intr6duction  to  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Jones,  Caesar  &  Co.,  pre- 
decessor of  Price,  Waterhouse  & 
Co.  The  time  was  the  period  in 
which  the  late  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  later  to  become  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States,  had 
launched  his  investigation  of  in- 


surance companies  in  New  York 
City.  Accountants  were  m  de- 
mand, and  especially  Scotch 
accountants  who  were  known  for 
the  excellence  and  thoroness  of 
their  work. 

Drever  got  his  first  taste  of 
American  humor — and  a  nick- 
name— shortly  after  he  was  hired 
by  Jones,  Caesar.  When  he  told 
a  fellow  worker  his  name  was 
Thomas  Drever  he  was  informed 
by  that  gentlemen  "it  may  be 
Thomas  to  you,. but  it's  going  to 
be  Danny  to  us."  The  Danny 
was  for  Danny  Deever  of  the 
famed  Kipling  poem  of  the  same 
name. 

The  young  immigrant  was  as- 
signed on  his  first  task  as  an  as- 
sistant on  a  job  at  Equitable  Life- 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United 
States  at  a  salary  of  $100  a 
month.  Later  he  put  in  a  cost 
system  for  Pope  Motor,  an  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  with  fac- 
tories in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Toledo, 
O.,  and  Indianapolis. 

Next  he  went  to  Boston  as 
controler  for  United  States  Coal 
and  Oil  company,  now  Island 
Creek  Coal  company,  and  Ameri- 
can Zinc,  Lead  and  Smelting 
company,  both  controled  by  the 
same  financial  interests. 

When  serving  as  controler  of 
a  company  Drever  made  it  a 
practice  to  visit  all  its  factories 
or  properties  so  as  to  see  "  what 
the  figures  in  its  report  meant." 

On  May  1,  1910,  Drever,  who 
was  then  only  28,  had  an  offer 
made  to  him  thru  Price,  Water- 
house  of  a  position  with  Ameri- 
can Steel  Foundries  in  Chicago. 
It  filled  the  bill  as  to  the  kind 
of  industrial  company  w\th  which 
he  wanted  to  become  associated. 
President  of  the  company  at  the 
time  was  William  V.  Kelley. 
Associated  with  Kelley  were 
Robert  P.  Lamont  and  George  E. 
Scott,  both  nationally  known  in- 
dustrialists and  later  presidents 
of  the  company. 

Soon  after  going  to  American 
Steel  Foundries  Drever  instituted 
a  policy   of  encouraging  young 


men  in  the  company's  employ  to 
study  to  try  to  improve  their 
positions  in  life.  He  had  some 
success  in  this  endeavor.  One  of 
the  youngsters  who  had  Drever's 
attention  was  Christian  Jarchow. 
Christian  later  got  his  younger 
brother  Charles  E.  to  come  with 
the  company. 

Incidentally,  Christian  now  is 
an  executive  vice,  president  of 
International  Harvester  company 
and  Charles  is  president  of 
American  Steel  Foundries.  And 
both  gentlemen,  who  traveled  via 
the  accountancy  route,  merit 
sketches  in  this  series. 

At  one  time  Drever  Is  said  to 
have  had  more  certified  public 
accountants  working  under  him, 
men  who  had  passed  public  ex- 
aminations, than  were  employed 
at  the  time  by  any  accounting 
firm  in  Chicago. 

Drever  continued  to  advance 
with  American  Steel  Foundries, 
holding  various  positions  until  he 
was  elected  president  in  1939  and 
chairman  in  1949.  He  took  a 
leave  of  absence  from  1924  to 
1928  to  serve  as  president  of 
Wahl  company,  then  in  financial 
difficulties. 

In  his  positions  with  American 
Steel  Foundries  he  has  been  a 
strong  advocate  of  research  and 
diversification.  The  company  for 
many  years  has  been  noted  for 
the  manufacture  of  railroad 
equipment  including  couplers, 
wheels,  and  car  trucks.  An  out- 
standing achievement  was  high- 
lighted in  1943  when  the  company 
brought  out  "a  ride  control 
truck"  permitting  railroad  frate 
cars  to  be  moved  safely  at  speeds 
in  excess  of  100  miles  an  hour. 


Once  the  railroads  were  its 
only  customers.  Now  the  com- 
pany makes  components  for 
earth  moving,  farm,  automotive 
and  armored  vehicle  equipment 
companies  and  produces  hydrau- 
lic press  equipment,  boring  mills, 
and  roller  chains  among  other 
things.  In  World  War  II  the  com- 
pany produced  26  per  cent  of  all 
the  cast  steel  armor  made  in  the 
country,  an  outstanding  record. 

Back  to  the  chairman  of  the 
board  briefly.  He  was  married  in 
1907  to  Miss  Margaret  Bennet 
whom  he  had  known  in  Scotland. 
There  were  four  children  of  the 
union,  Bruce,  Maxwell,  J.  Ross, 
and  Gretchen.  The  family  home 
was  in  Glencoe.  In  1947  Mrs. 
Drever  died.  In  1948  he  married 
Miss  Edith  Elwang  with  whom 
he  resides  at  190  E.  Pearson  st. 

For  years  he  was  an  ardent 
golfer.  Now  one  of  his  hobbies  is 
the  operation  of  a  large  cran- 
berry bed  near  Three  Lakes  in 
northern  Wisconsin. 

Drever  is  a  believer  in  a  sound 
fundamental  education  for  young 
men.  He  sees  great  wisdom  in  a 
young  man  working  part  time 
and  going  to  school  part  time  so 
that  he  will  not  fall  into  a  rut 
either  in  study  or  work.  He  holds 
it  essential  for  a  company  to 
have  "  excellent  young  men  com- 
ing along.  You  can  have  great 
masses  of  bricks  and  mortar  and 
large  sums  of  cash  in  the  bank, 
but  after  all  a  company's  great- 
est asset  is  its  man  power." 

Finally,  he  is  serving  his  adopt- 
ed city  as  chairman  of  Mayor 
Kennelly's  committe  on  expendi- 
tures, the  city's  little  Hoover 
committee. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Champ  Carry, 
President  of  Pullman,  Inc. 


-By  Philip  Hampson 


When  George  M.  Pullman  in 
1867  organized  his  Pullman's 
Palace  Car  company  —  in  1899 
the  name  was  changed  to  Pull- 
man company — he  brought  to 
this  city  an  enterprise  which 
for  many  years  has  added  lus- 
ter to  Chicago's  name.  The 
company  Pullman  founded  had 
world  fame  for  its  building  and 
operation  of  railroad  sleeping 
and  parlor  cars.  And  as  the 
years  passed  it  —  or  an  af- 
filiated company — also  built  a 
large  portion  of  the  frate  cars 
used  on  the  railroads. 

And  then  there  took  place 
many  changes  in  the  American 
economy.  Other  forms  of  trans- 
portation came  into  being  and 
grew  into  giant  industries.  A 
socialistically  inclined  adminis- 
tration in  Washington  forced  a 
divorce  of  the  sleeping  car  op- 
eration and  the  manufacturing 
Interests  of  the  company 
founded  by  Pullman.  The  com- 
pany decided  to  remain  in  the 
car  manufacturing  business. 
The  sleeping  car  operating  busi- 
ness —  Pullman  company  —  was 
sold  to  a  group  of  railroads. 

As  is  well  known,  the  man- 
agement of  the  present  day 
company,  Pullman,  Inc.,  acted 
to  keep  itself  a  strong,  going 
American  enterprise  by  diver- 
sifying. It  acquired  other  com- 
panies which  build  "highway 
motor  truck  trailers  and  equip- 
ment for  the  petroleum  and 
chemical  industries  and  en- 
gaged in  other  activities. 

He's  a  Hearty  Citizen; 

Dislike*  Publicity 

This  morning  we  introduce  the 
man  who  currently  is  the  chief 


CHAMFTAkRT 


executive  of  this  famed  enter- 
prise— Champ  Carry. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is 
a  stocky  individual  who  is  get- 
ting close  to  60.  He  is  a  hearty 
citizen  who  may  be  described 
as  "a  man's  man."  Certainly 
he  is  at  home  on  the  golf 
course.  He  dislikes  personal 
publicity,  altho  he  recognizes  its 
value  in  the  interests  of  the 
company  he  serves. 

Carry  was  born  in  Lockport 
May  31,  1896.  His  father  was 
Joseph  C.  Carry— known  to  his 
intimates  as  Charlie — who  was 
engaged  in  the  railroad  supply 
business.  The  Carry  family  had 
moved  from  Belleville,  111.,  to 
Lockport,  which  is  one  of  the 
key  towns  along  the  northern 
end  of  the  Illinois  waterway 
system. 


Carry  was  only  2  when  the 
family  moved  to  the  south  side 
of  Chicago,  so  he  missed  the 
opportunity  of  watching  the 
building  of  the  ship  and  sani- 
tary canal. 

When  he  was  old  enough  he 
entered  Holy  Cross  Elemen- 
tary school  on  the  south  side. 
He  lived  the  life  of  the  average 
boy  of  his  day.  He  played 
"  kid  "  football  and  baseball. 

After  leaving  Holy  Cross 
school  he  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity High  school,  which  was  oper- 
ated on  an  experimental  basis 
by  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  university  faculty  wanted  to 
find  out  some  facts  anent  the 
training  of  young  people  destined 
to  become  college  students.  It 
did. 

Takes  Engineering 

Course  at  Ithaca 

His  high  school  days  fin- 
ished, Carry  entered  Cornell 
university  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
There  he  took  a  course  in 
mechanical  engineering  because 
he  believed  that  he  would 
eventually  find  his  life's  work 
in  some  form  of  manufacturing. 
Certainly  a  course  in  engineer- 
ing would  be  splendid  training. 

He  went  to  Cornell  for  three 
years,  then  left  to  take  part  in 
World  War  I.  After  being  grad- 
uated from  the  first  officers' 
training  camp  at  Fort  Sheridan, 
he  was  assigned  to  the  18th 
field  artillery,  which  had  a 
splendid  war  record  with  the 
3d  division.  Young  Carry  was 
a  first  lieutenant  who  saw 
service  at  Cheateau  Thierry, 
Fismes,  St.  Mihiel,  and  in  the 
Argonne. 

He  admitted  to  the  writer  that 
he  was  awarded  the  dis- 
tinguished service  cross,  but  he 
insisted  the  only  reason  he  got 
it  was  because  someone  hap- 
pened to  notice  him,  while  many 
others  were   missed. 

At  any  rate,  this  is  the  way 
the  citation  read: 


"Lt.  Carry,  assisted  by  an- 
other officer,  carried  a  wounded 
man  under  fire  to  a  place  •  of 
comparative  safety,  from  where 
the  soldier  was  evacuated  to 
the  rear.  The  utter  disregard 
lor  his  own  safety  displayed  by 
Lt.  Carry  was  an  inspiration  to 
the  entire  command." 

On  his  return  to  civilian  life 
in  1919  after  the  war,  Carry 
went  to  work  in  the  shops  of 
Haskell  &  Barker  Car  com- 
pany in  Michigan  City.  He 
worked  in  the  foundry,  in  the 
car  building  assembly  line;  and 
in  various  other  departments 
in  order  to  learn  the  business. 
In  1921  he  became  a  sales  agent 
for  the  company,  selling  frate 
cars,  cast  car  wheels,  and  other 
railroad  products. 

In  1922  two  big  events  in  his 
life  took  place.  He  married 
Miss  Marian  Osborne  of  Evans- 
ton,  and  he  became  a  sales 
agent  for  Pullman  company, 
which  absorbed  Haskell  &  Bar- 
ker. Later  the  Pullman  car  man- 
ufacturing operation  became 
known  as  the  Pullman  Car  and 
Manufacturing  company  and  still 
later  it  became  the  present  Pull- 
man-Standard Car  Manufactur- 
ing company. 

As  the  years  passed,  Carry's 
official  positions  became  more 
prominent  First  thing  one 
knew  it  was  manager  of  sales 
and  then  vice  president  in 
charge  of  sales.  In  1932  he  be- 
came vice  president  and  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  Pull- 
man company  and  by  1941  ne 
was  executive  vice  president. 
In  1946  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Pullman-Standard  and 
in  1950  he  became  president  of 
the  top  company,  Pullman,  Inc. 

Looking  back  thru  the  years, 
Carry  is  as  modest  about  his 
own  accomplishments  as  he 
was  about  his  D.  S.  C.  won  at 
the  battle  of  Fismes. 

"I've  just  been  digging  for 
about  35  years,"  is  the  way  he 
explains  his  own  efforts. 


Others  who  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  or  who  have 
been  acquainted  with  him  say 
that  his  success  has  been  based 
on  hard  work  and  ability  to 
make  friends.  One  friend  re- 
called how  he  was  walking 
with  Carry  in  the  train  shed 
of  the  Grand  Central  station 
just  after  Pullman  had  been  or- 
dered to  give  up  either  its 
sleeping  car  or  its  car  manu- 
facturing business  and  had 
elected  to  retain  the  latter. 
Several  Pullman  members  of 
train  crews  came  up  to  him 
and  told  him  how  sorry  they 
we're  to  see  him  leave  the 
sleeping  car  operation. 

Carry  still  retains  his  youth- 
ful outlook  on  life.  He  enjoys 
playing  golf  and  he  likes  to 
hunt  ducks  and  pheasants.  He 
and  Mrs.  Carry  reside  in  Lake 
Forest.  They  have  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Jerome  Rich  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  Mrs.  Irving  Seaman 
of  Chicago. 

While  he  is  reticent  when  it 
comes  to  talking  about  him- 
self, Carry  is  willing  to  con- 
verse at  length  about  the  Pull- 
man enterprise,  which  gives 
employment  to  some  20,000 
persons  thruout  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  Pullman- 
Standard,  the  other  two  princi- 
pal subsidiaries  of  Pullman,  Inc., 
are  M.  W.  Kellogg  company,  New 
York,  and  Trailmobile,  Inc.,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Kellogg  has  engineered,  de- 
signed, and  built  a  substantial 
part  of  the  petroleum  refining 
facilities  for  leading  oil  com- 
panies thruout  the  world.  It  de- 
signed and  engineered  the 
famed  K-25  plant  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.,    for    the    production    of 


uranium   235— the   principal   in- 
gredient of  the  atomic  bomb. 
Producing  New   Type 
of  Industrial  Plastic 

It  has  been  active  in  the 
building  of  leading  new  chemi- 
cal plants.  Recently  Kellogg  has 
been  producing  a  new  fluoro- 
carbon  type  of  industrial  plas- 
tic known  as  KEL-F.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  having  a  number  o5 
unique  physical  and  chemical 
properties,  including  great  re- 
sistance to  heat,  moisture,  and 
chemical  action. 

Trailmobile,  Inc.,  was  formed 
by  Pullman,  Inc.,  in  1951  to  ac- 
quire substantially  all  the  as- 
sets of  Trailmobile  company, 
Cincinnati.  The  company, 
formed  in  1914,  is  said  to  be 
the  second  largest  manufac- 
turer of  truck  trailers  in  the 
country.  It  manufactures  vir- 
tually every  type  of  truck 
trailer  in  use,  from  general  pur- 
pose cargo  vans  and  city  de- 
livery models  to  special  pur- 
pose vehicles. 

Each  of  Pullman's  subsid- 
iaries is  operated  as  a  self-con- 
tained unit.  Since  it  has  diver- 
sifed  its  operations,  less  than 
one-half  its  total  business  now 
is  obtained  from  railroad  cus- 
tomers. 

Carry  takes  a  great  personal 
interest  in  the  various  activities 
of  the  company.  He  is  not  a 
swivel  chair  executive.  He  trav- 
els a  great  deal  in  visiting  each 
of  the  company's  plants  where 
he  makes  his  presence  felt.  He 
would  much  rather  talk  directly 
to  the  people  in  his  organization 
than  to  write  them  a  lot  of  let- 
ters. Research  has  been  a  major 
interest  of  Carry. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Ragnar  Benson,  Head 
of  Big  Contracting  Firm 


-By  Philip  Hampson- 


Early  in  the  current  century 
a  young  farm  boy  in  Sweden  was 
much  impressed  by  three  free 
spending  uncles  who  occasionally 
returned  to  the  land  of  their 
birth  on  a  visit  from  their  new 
homes  in  the  United  States.  The 
farm  area  in  which  the  boy  lived 
was  a  poor  one — it  might  have 
been  rich  had  stones  been  a  crop. 
To  say  that  the  farm  people  in 
the  area  squeezed  the  last  little 
morsel  of  buying  power  out  of 
such  coins  as  came  into  their 
possession  was  to  put  it  mildly. 

So  the  appearance  on  the  farm 
of  any  one  or  all  three  of  the 
uncles  was  a  major  event  in  the 
humdrum  life  of  the  boy.  He 
was  delighted  by  the  way  the 
uncles  "flung"  their  money 
around.  And  he  was  fascinated 
by  their  stories — probably  given 
power  by  a  few  rounds  of  aqua- 
vit—about the  riches  to  be  found 
in  America. 

So  when  Uncle  Olaf  Benson 
on  a  visit  to  the  farm  near  Alm- 
hult  offered  to  take  his  little 
nephew  Ragnar  and  the  lad's 
older  sister  to  Chicago,  Ragnar, 
in  the  words  of  the  immortal 
Barkis,  was  more  than  willing. 
This  is  how  it  happened  that  the 
farm  boy  came  to  Chicago  and 
in  time  became  the  founder  and 
president  of  Ragnar  Benson,  Inc., 
nationally*  known  general  con- 
tracting and  engineering  firm. 

Born  in  Sweden  on  Dairy 
Farm    of   Rocky   Pasture* 

To  start  at  the  beginning, 
Ragnar  Benson  was  born  July 
29,  1899,  on  a  small  farm  near 
Almhult,  Sweden.  He  was  fourth 
eldest  in  a  family  of  10  children. 
His  father,  Karl,  had  a  herd  of 


RAGNAR  BENSON 

dairy  cattle  on  his  farm  and 
raised  some  oats  and  beets  to 
feed  the  cattle.  Ragnar  went  to 
school  in  a  little  one  room  school 
house.  The  region  was  thinly  pop- 
ulated and  there  were  few  roads. 
It  was  a  good  three  miles  to  the 
school  in  which  classes  were  held 
only  four  months  a  year.  The 
weather  was  too  bitter  after 
Christmas  for  the  children  to  get 
to  school  and  in  the  summer  their 
help  was  needed  on  the  f  arrhs. 

The  principal  of  the  school  was 
the  minister  of  the  church.  He 
was  more  interested  in  .seeing  to 
it  that  the  children  learned  their 
catechisms  than  their  lessons  in 
arithmetic  and  spelling.  The  re- 
sult was  that  few  became  noted 
for  their  scholastic  ability. 

Little  Ragnar,  like  his  brothers 


and  friends,  worked  hard  on  the 
farm.  He  had  to  milk  the  cows 
and  keep  the  barn  more  than 
clean.  He  recalls  how  he  had  to 
spend  hours  making  the  coats  of 
the  cattle  glossy.  But  the  big  job, 
the  never  ending  chore,  was  get- 
ting rid  of  the  stones  and  rock 
that  covered  the  farm  so  as  to 
gain  a  tiny  piece  of  additional 
land  for  crops.  There  was  little  in 
the  way  of  pleasure. 

Finally  Sails  for  America; 
Is   Delayed   at   Ellis   Island 

Ultimately  there  came  the 
fateful  day  in  February,  1911, 
when  Uncle  Olaf  took  the  boy 
and  his  sister  aboard  the  Luisi- 
tania— later  sunk  by  a  German 
submarine — bound  for  New  York 
City.  Upon  his  arrival  in  New 
York  Ragnar  was  detained  at 
Ellis  island  eight  days  until  his 
uncle  assured  the  government  he 
would  not  become  a  public 
charge. 

He  recalls  an  Incident  on  the 
island  when  a  party  of  ladies 
from  New  York  City  inspected 
the  immigrants'  quarters.  He 
happened  to  be  carrying  his  hat 
in  his  hand  when  a  lady  dropped 
a  quarter  in  it  much  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  boy  who 
knew  no  English. 

Eventually  the  proper  papers 
were  filled  out  assuring  Uncle 
Sam  that  his  new  nephew  would 
go  to  school  until  he  was  16  and 
that  he  would  not  become  a  pub- 
lic charge.  One  wintry  morning 
Ragnar  arrived  in  Chicago  wear- 
ing the  aforementioned  cap  and 
a  rough  suit  provided  him  by  his 
parents.  The  rural  Swedish 
clothes  were  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  the  children  in  the  west 
side  neighborhood  in  which  the 
uncle  lived. 

The  pants  soon  wore  out,  but 
the  cap  seemed  to  last  forever. 
It  finally  disappeared  when  the 
boy  hid  it  under  the  steps  of  a 
porch. 

Young  Ragnar  entered  the 
Henry  E.  Nash  grammar  school 
and  because  he  could  speak  no 


English  had  to  start  in  the  first 
grade  with  the  tiny  tots,  which 
was  a  source  of  great  embarrass- 
ment. He  was  given  a  seat  from 
an  upper  grade  room  and  sat  in 
the  back  of  the  room.  As  he 
began  to  pick  up  speed  in  Eng- 
lish he  was  advanced. 

He  recalls  one  day  when  he 
was  in  sixth  grade.  He  was  asked 
to  read  the  sentence:  "Little 
Belle  sat  on  a  rock."  In  his 
reading  "  Little  Belle  "  •  became 
"  little  belly "  which  caused 
young  Miss  Elsa  Olson  to  break 
out  in  peals  of  laughter.  Where- 
upon, the  teacher  scolded  Miss 
Olson  for  having  "  been  rude  to 
a  foreign  boy"  and  kept  her 
after  school  as  a  punishment.  In 
1922  Ragnar  took  personal 
charge  of  Miss  Olson's  conduct 
by  marrying  her. 

The  boy  was  graduated  from 
school  when  he  was  15.  He  con- 
tinued to  live  with  his  uncle 
whom  he  idolized. 

"My  uncle  was  the  best  man 
there  ever  was;  if  there  is  any 
good  in  me  it  is  because  of  him," 
he  recently  told  the  writer.  After 
leaving  grammar  school  he  took 
a  course  at  Metropolitan  Busi- 
ness college.  In  the  summer  he 
worked  for  his  uncle  who  was  a 
cement  contractor. 

Then  on  the  day  the  Eastland 
sank  in  the  Chicago  river,  July 
24,  1915,  he  signed  up  to  be  a 
bricklayer's  apprentice.  For  that 
work  he  was  paid  $5  a  week  the 
first  year,  $7.50  the  second,  and 
$10  the  third.  His  first  job  was 
on  a  flat  building  at  Augusta  and 
Pine  sts.  He  supplemented  his 
wages  by  working  evenings,  Sat- 
urday afternoons,  and  Sunday 
mornings  as  a  clerk  in  a  men's 
furnishings  store  on  Chicago  av., 
near  Laramie  av 

Finally  Becomes  Journeyman; 
Armistice  Precludes  War  Duty 

After  three  years  he  became  a 
journeyman  bricklayer  working 
for  the  firm  of  Duff  &  Houston., 
In  those  days  a  bricklayer  had 
to  lay  about  2,000  bricks  a  day 
as    contrasted   with    about    450 


currently. 

The  armistice  came  in  World 
War  I  shortly  before  he  was  to 
have  been  drafted.  About  that 
time  he  returned  to  work  for  his 
uncle.  All  thru  the  years  he  was 
a  thrifty  young  man  and  by  1922 
had  saved  about  $5,000  which  he 
used  to  establish  his  own  busi- 
ness as  a  mason  and  concrete 
contractor.  He  built  a  two  flat 
building  on  Leamington  av.,  near 
Chicago  av.,  for  his  bride  -and 
established  his  office  in  the  base- 
ment. 

Business  was  good  and  soon 
he  found  himself  with  all  the 
work  he  could  handle.  Most  of 
his  jobs  were  on  residences  and 
apartment  buildings.  Everything 
seemed  so  rosy  that  he  was  glad 
to  take  second  mortgages  and 
notes  in  payment  for  his  services. 
As  has  bee/i  mentioned  in  this 
series  once  or  twice  previously, 
there  was  something  of  a  depres- 
sion in  1929.  The  second  mort- 
gages and  the  notes  lost  their 
value  and  Benson  almost  lost  his 
business. 

However,  there  were  a  few 
small  jobs  around  provided  by 
such  companies  as  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.,  the  Milwaukee  road, 
and  the  like.  In  1932  he  de- 
cided he  only  would  work  for 
people  who  had  real  money,  and 
changed  his  line  to  that  of  gen- 
eral contractor.  Under  the  new 
setup  his  first'  sizable  contract 
came  from  American  Brake  Shoe 
company. 

As  a  general  contractor  Ben- 
son became  a  noteworthy  suc- 
cess in  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time.  The  list  of  his  clients 
reads  like  a  blue  hook  of  Amer- 
ican industry,  including  such 
names  as  General  Motors   cor- 


poration, Ford  Motor  company 
William   Wrigley   Jr.    company, 
and  National.  Biscuit   company. 
Many  Other  Big  Customer*, 
But  Also  Many  Small  Ones 

Among  the  many  other  clients 
are  International  Harvester  com- 
pany, Commonwealth  Edison 
company,  Greyhound  corpora- 
tion, Motorola,  Inc.,  American 
Brake  Shoe,  United  States  Steel 
corporation,  and  a  host  of  others, 
large  as  well  as  small.  Benson 
boasts  that  no  job  is  too  small 
for  his  organization. 

A  point  on  which  he  is  insis- 
tent is  that  such  success  as  he 
has  won  is  the  result  of  th*e  ef- 
forts of  his  associates  as  well 
as  his  own.  It  is  team  work,  not 
the  work  of  one  man,  that  brings 
success  to  any  enterprise,  he 
says. 

He  has  a  number  of  slogans  he 
follows  such  as  "Treat  Your 
Employes  as  You  Would  Want  to 
Be  Treated,"  and  "No  Job  Too 
Big— No  Job  Too  Small."  On 
Aug.  1  his  firm  had  380  jobs  on 
its  books,  including  many  small 
ones.  It  has  branches  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  Aurora,  111. 

Benson  is  fond  of  athletics.  He 
plays  tennis  and  a  moderately 
good  game  of  golf.  He  is  a  strong 
baseball  fan.  He  goes  to  the 
Lutheran  church  at  Lawler  av. 
and  Ohio  st.  as  regularly  as  he 
is  able. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benson  live  in 
Itasca.  They  have  one  son,  Ray- 
mond L.,  who  is  the  executive 
vice  president  of  the  company. 
Benson  has  lost  virtually  every 
trace  of  his  Swedish  accent.  His 
pronunciation  is  smooth  except 
for  one  word,  Chicago,  with 
which  he  seems  to  have  some 
trouble. 


The  Road  to  Success 

Sketch  of  William  J.  Halligan,  Head 
of  Hallicrafters  Company 


By  Philip  Hampson 


Newspaper  men  in  speaking 
among  themselves  are  wont  to 
call  one  of  their  fellows  who 
has  taken  employment  in  some 
other  line  to  make  more  money 
"a  reformed  newspaper  man." 
The  expression  often  is  purely 
conversational  because  the  aver- 
age newspaper  man  considers 
himself  a  rather  fortunate  in- 
dividual, money  or  no  money. 
He  is  usually  more  interested 
in  his  work  than  in  making  big 
money. 

This  morning  we  introduce  to 
his  fellow  Chicagoans  "  a  re- 
formed newspaper  man."  He  is 
William  J.  Halligan,  president 
of  the  Hallicrafters  company, 
who  asserts  that  he  is  still  a 
newspaper  man  at  heart;  that 
actually  he  is  engaged  in  a  line 
of  activity  that  was  his  hobby 
before  he  left  journalism.  [We 
can  verify  the  fact  that  a  few 
newspaper  men  do  have  hob- 
bies.] 

Halligan  further  states  that 
the  reason  he  is  not  now  a 
newspaper  man  is  that  he  was 
forced  out  of  the  business  by 
reasons  beyond  his  control  at  a 
time  when  he  and  his  family 
hod  grown  accustomed  to  eat- 
ing fbod  to  keep  alive. 

The  company  he  heads  is 
known  thruout  the  world  for 
its  "ham"  [amateur]  radio 
equipment  and  for  its  radios, 
television  sets,  and  other  elec- 
tronic products.  Because  of  his 
prominence  in  the  industry  Hal- 
lifan  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  Wireless  Willie  or  Radio's 
No.  1  Ham.  Tho  he  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  production  of 
radio  equipment  used  by  ama- 
teurs and   hobbyists,  he   is  not 
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certain  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
word  "  ham." 

One  source  offered  the  theory 
that  in  the  early  days  of  radio 
professionals  called  beginners 
"  hams  "  probably  in-  conformity 
with  the  thinking  which  has 
long  designated  second  line 
actors  as  "  hams."  Another  ver- 
sion was  that  "  ham  "  is  a  cock- 
ney shortening  of  the  word 
amateur. 

Born  in  South  Boston   Where 
a  Boy  Had  to  Use  His  Fists 

At  any  rate  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  born  Dec.  8, 
1899,  in  that  section  of  Boston 
known  as  South  Boston,  which 
was  then — and  may  still  be  for 
all  we  know — populated  largely 
by    persons    of    Irish    descent. 

And,  tho  he  left  his  native  city 


many  years  ago,  a  trace  of 
South  Boston  accent  remains  in 
his  speech.  At  least  it  doesn't 
sound  Harvardish  to  these  mid- 
western  ears.  His  father,  Wil- 
liam, and  his  grandfather  both 
were  born  in  South  Boston.  The 
father,  who  was  a  saddlery 
salesman,  died  when  the  son 
was  quite  young. 

As  Halligan  now  recalls  it, 
South  Boston  was  an  area  whose 
inhabitants  were  known  as  ex- 
ponents of  the  direct  action 
way  of  life.  Translated,  this 
meant  that  the  kids  had  better 
be  good  with  their  fists  if  they 
had  hopes  of  getting  along.  Hal- 
ligan knew  how  to  use  his. 

As  a  boy  young  Bill  sold  pa- 
pers. He  recalls  how  he  worked 
up  a  good  business  in  the  Bos- 
ton navy  yard  thru  his  ability 
in  talking  officers  out  of  passes 
to  the  yard.  A  boy  had  to  get 
a  pass  to  get  into  the  yard  to 
sell  his  papers  and  the  thing  to 
do  was  to  get  an  exclusive. 

Halligan  went  to  grammar 
school  and  to  high  school  in 
Charlestown.  In  high  school  he 
tcok  a  mechanical  arts  course, 
which  included  wood  working 
and  mechanical  drawing.  He 
liked  mathematics  and  was 
especially  intrigued  by  physics. 
In  his  physics  class  he  devel- 
oped a  great  interest  in  elec- 
tricity, which  led  him  to  radio. 

Like  many  other  youngsters,  he 
started  his  electrical  career  by 
"wiring  things,"  getting  bells 
to  ring  at  unexpected  places 
and  the  like.  From  the  library 
he  got  books  on*  radio  and  from 
them  learned  how  to  build  a 
simple  crystal  radio  set.  He 
had  learned  the  Morse  code 
when  he  was  a  Boy  Scout. 
Becomes  Radio  Operator 
Aboard  an  Excursion   Ship 

He  got  a  radio  license  as  an 
amateur  while  in  high  school. 
He  went  to  a  radio  school 
nights  for  about  three  months 
to  speed  up  his  ability  to  send 


ana  receive  messages.  Shortly 
after  graduation  from  high 
school  in  1915  he  got  a  job  as 
a  wireless  operator  on  an  ex- 
cursion boat  plying  between 
Boston  and  Providence,  R.  I.,  at 
$40  a  month— a  salary  that  in- 
clined pay  for  some  "  cleanup  " 
work. 

Later  he  got  a  full  time 
job  as  a  radio  operator  on  a 
ship  running  between  Boston 
and  Portland,  Me.,  at  $25  a 
month.  He  next  served  on  a  run 
between  Boston  and  Savannah, 
Ga. 

In  1917  he  was  called  to  duty 
as  a  reservist  with  the  navy. 
He  served  for  a  time  as  a  radio 
operator  on  the  battleship  Illi- 
nois and  later  was  assigned  to 
a  mine  layer  on  duty  in  the 
North  sea.  Based  at  Inverness,' 
Scotland,  the  craft  laid  mines  to 
sink  German  submarines.  He 
left  the  navy  as  a  petty  officer. 
'After  the  end  of  the  war  he 
went  to  Tufts  college  for  a  year 
and  then  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment to  West  Point. 

While  a  cadet  he  was  intro- 
duced by  the  assistant  Catho- 
lic chaplain  at  the  academy  to 
a  Miss  Katherine  Fletcher  of 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,«as  a  Sat- 
urday night  dance  partner.  Two 
and  a  half  years  later  he  de- 
cided it  would  be  better  to  be 
Miss  Fletcher's  husband  than 
a  future  army  general.  So  he  re- 
signed to  marry  the  young  lady. 
He  took  a  job  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Boston  Telegram,  where  he 
developed  his  taste  for  news- 
paper  work.  He  handled  gen- 
eral assignments  and  covered 
the  federal  building,  which  was 
interesting  because  of  the  large 
number  of  rum  running  cases. 
His  salary  was  $45  a  week. 
Then  the  publisher  established 
another  paper,  called  the  New 
York  Bulletin.  'Halligan  and  a 
number  of  others  left  the  Bos- 
ton paper  to  take  part  in  the 
new  venture,  which  lasted  just 
about    six     months     before     it 


faded      from      the      Manhattan 

scene. 

Visit  to  Radio  Show  Makes 

Him   a   "Reformed   Reporter'* 

Meantime  the  young  reporter 
hoii  retained  his  interest  in 
"  nam  "  radio  activities — there 
are  a  few  such  folks  on  this 
newspaper  —  while  covering 
crime  and  other  news.  It  was 
this  interest  that  took  him  to 
a  big  radio  show  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  There  he  met  at 
the  "ham"  booth  Tobe 
Deutschmann,  a  Boston  radio 
supply  firm  owner,  who  was 
doing  a  big  business  selling  a 
collapsible  antenna  he  had  im- 
ported   from  Germany. 

"  You  are  in  the  newspaper 
business  when  you  should  be  in 
the  radio  business,"  Deutsch- 
mann told  Halligan  and  then 
offered  his  friend  a  job.  The 
Bulletin  was  folding  and  the 
young  newspaper  man  in  addi- 
tion to  his  wife  had  two  young 
HaUigans  to  feed.  Newspaper 
jobs  were  getting  difficult  to 
find  in  New  York  and  so  there 
came  into  existence  another  of 
the   few   "  reformed   reporters." 

Halligan  after  a  time  became 
sales  manager  for  Deutsch- 
mann in  Boston.  Larry  A. 
Chambers,  a  manufacturers' 
ag<mt  representing  the  Boston 
firm  in  Chicago,  had  asked  Hal- 
ligan to  come  to  Chicago.  This 
he  did  on  several  occasions  and 
became  so  fond  of  Chicago 
that  when  Chambers  asked  him 
to  go  into  business  with  him  he 
did  so.  The  two  did  quite  well 
until  the  big  depression  of  1929. 
Halligan  and  his  family  ate,  if 
not  to°  heartily,  during  the  de- 
pression. 

In  1933  a  break  came.  He 
get   an   idea   for   a   short  wavcj 


radio  set  to  be  sold  to  ama- 
teurs. It  was  to  be  a  precision 
job  in  which  an  amateur  could 
take  great  pride.  A  friend  in 
the  advertising  business,  Lloyd 
Back,  supplied  a  splendid  name 
—  Hallicraf  ters. 

However,  the  new  venture 
lacked  a  license  from  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America  to  build 
radios  and  so  had  to  have  its 
ham  sets  produced  by  others. 
Then  followed  a  great  effort  by 
Halligan  to  acquire  a  license. 
This  led  to  his  forming  a  part- 
nership with  a  Marion,  Ind.,  com- 
pany which  did  have  a  license. 

Needed  Capital  Is  Provided 

and  Halligan  Is  on  His  Way 

Shortly  thereafter  it  devel- 
oped that  the  company  lacked 
capital  and  bankruptcy  ap- 
peared imminent.  At  this  mo- 
ment there  appeared  on  the 
scene  one  Ray  Durst,  credit 
manager  for  the  Echophone 
company,  which  had  manufac- 
turing facilities  at  26th  st.  and 
Indiana  av.  in  Chicago.  Durst 
was  having  his  own  troubles, 
but  he  provided  the  means 
which  enabled  Halligan  to  es- 
tablish a  plant  in  Chicago.  Hal- 
ligan was  on  his  way. 

Today  you  will  find  him  in  his 
headquarters  in  one  of  the 
most  attractive  factories  in 
Chicago.  The  main  office  sec- 
tion is  of  colonial  design.  You 
wii1  find  as  his  right  hand  man 
the  same  Ray  Durst  who  made 
the  timely  appearance  a  few 
years  back.  And  you  will  find 
the  Hallicrafters  company  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  country  in 
the  production  of  quality  radios, 
television  sets,  and  various 
items  of  electronic  communica- 
tions equipment 


The  Road  to  Success 

Sketch  of  Maurice  H.  Needham,  Head 
of  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc. 

By  Philip  Wrrmpe^Ti 


When  the  occupant  of  the  of- 
fice at  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  44th  floor  of  the  Field  build- 
ing is  under  extra  heavy  pres- 
sure, he  steps  out  on  a  balcony 
protected  by  a  high  gray  stone 
wall.  Before  him  stretches  a  spec- 
tacular panorama.  There  are  the 
green  trees  of  Grant  park  and 
the  beautified  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan.  There  are  boulevards 
and  avenues.  And  there  are  scores 
of  tall  buildings.  The  broad  scene 
before  him  is  made  more  entranc- 
ing because  of  the  great  height 
from  which  it  is  viewed. 

A  few  minutes  alone  on  the 
balcony,  absorbing  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  below  him,  are  suffi- 
cient to  restore  Maurice  H.  Need- 
ham  to  a  more  easy  frame  of 
mind.  He  returns  refreshed  to 
his  post  as  president  of  the  ad- 
vertising firm  of  Needham,  Louis 
&  Brorby,  Inc.,  once  again  ready 
with  a  clear  mind  to  tackle  the 
problems  of  the  moment. 

One  thing  has  impressed  Need- 
ham  about  the  magnificent  sight 
he  is  privileged  to  enjoy  —  so 
much  of  its  beauty  is  the  result 
of  many  people  working  together 
as  teams.  That  goes  for  the  beau- 
tiful park  fronting  the  lake  and 
the  skyscrapers  close  by.  He 
holds  that  it  has  been  the  same 
kind  of  teamwork  which  has 
made  his  .  firm  into  one  of  the 
most  successful  advertising  agei> 
cies  in  the  middle  west. 

It  is  because  of  the  work  done 
by  his  associates  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  firm  as  a  team  that  he 
dislikes  to  talk  about  his  own 
part  in  the  firm  as  an  individual. 
He  likes  to  boast  that  the  team- 
work of  his  organization  has  been 
so  smooth  that  not  a  single  im- 
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portant  member  of  the  firm  has 
left  it  since  it  was  organized. 

Started  on  Shoestring;  Now 
Does  Big  Annual  Business 

But  the  firm  was  not  always 
one  with  24  million  dollars  of  an- 
nual business  as  it  is  now.  It  was 
started  on  a  shoestring  and  for 
many  years  its  members  got 
small  profits  for  themselves  as 
they  plowed  their  earnings  back 
into  the  business. 

The  founder  of  the  firm  was 
born  in  Hinsdale  Jan.  19,  1889. 
His  father,  Erwin  B.,  was  in  a 
sort  of  medicine  business.  The 
father's  company  extracted  juice 
from  red  clover  blossom  and 
made  it  into  a  country  remedy 
good  for  a  long  line  of  ailments 
suffered  by  man. 

When  Needham  was  a  young- 


ster,  Hinsdale  was  a  village  of 
2,600  and  a  pleasant  place  for  a 
boy.  He  learned  to  swim  in  Salt 
creek.  He  occasionally  flipped  a 
frate  on  the  Burlington  railroad. 
He  camped  out  in  the  summer 
months  near  the  quarries  south 
of  town.  But  his  big  passion  was 
collecting  all  sorts  of  live  fish 
and  birds,  some  of  which  he  kept 
in  the  basement  of  the  family 
home. 

Included  were  frogs,  garter 
snakes,  young  crows,  and  blue- 
jays.  In  the  fall  the  boys  used  to 
get  cider  from  a  mill  near  the 
old  water  wheel  which  still 
stands  just  north  of  Ogden  av. 

Needham  went  to  grammar 
school  in  Hinsdale,  where  his 
classmates  included  Philip  R. 
Clarke,  banker,  and  Jay  Hench, 
manufacturer,  both  of  whom  have 
been  subject  of  sketches  in  these 
columns.  He  went  to  the  town's 
high  school  for  three  years,  play- 
ing end  on  the  football  team,  and 
then  to  Lewis  institute  for  his 
last  year.  In  the  summers  he  usu- 
ally worked  for  his  father  down- 
town at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Adams  and  Clark  sts,  across  the 
street  from  his  present  office.  He 
also  carried  papers,  including 
The  Tribune. 

Druggist  Influences  Later 
Career  in  Advertising 

He  and  other  village  young- 
sters "hung  out"  in  the  drug 
store  operated  by  "  Bill "  Evern- 
den.  The  druggist  had  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  life  of  the 
boy,  for  he  gave  him  an  interest 
in  literature  that  probably  was 
an  important  factor  in  his  going 
into  the  advertising  business.  At 
the  age  of  12,  Needham,  under 
the  persuasive  powers  of  the 
druggist,  read  Voltaire,  Emerson, 
and  Thoreau  at  a  time  when  oth- 
ers were  hiding  "dime  novels" 
under  their  pillows. 

Occasionally  the  druggist 
looked  the  other  way  when  the 
boys  stole  a  few  puffs  on  cigarets. 

In  1906  Needham  entered  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  to  pre- 


pare himself  for  a  possible  ca- 
reer in  journalism  [which  trans- 
lated means  newspaper  work]. 
One  of  his  most  vivid  memories 
of  his  freshman  year  in  Madison 
was  his  meeting  Miss  Ray  Eliza- 
beth Holthoff  of  Ripon,  Wis. 

The  young  students  became 
engaged  in  their  sofomore  year, 
whereupon  the  potential  father- 
in-law  stepped  into  the  picture 
and  packed  his  daughter  off  to 
Smith  college.  The  father's  ac- 
tion got  him  nowhere,  for  shortly 
after  Needham  was  graduated  he 
and  Miss  Holthoff  were  married 
and  "lived  happily  thereafter." 
In  this  instance,  the  "happily 
thereafter"  is  true. 

While  at  the  university,  the 
student  met  a  feature  writer  for 
a  national  magazine  who  was 
doing  a  story  on  Wisconsin.  The 
young  man  was  assigned  to  show 
the  writer  around,  which  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  ask  some 
advice. 

Advised  to  Read  Classics 
for  Writing  Background 

"Should  I  move  over  from  a 
letters  and  science  course  and 
take  up  journalism?  "  the  student 
asked  the  sage. 

"No,"  advised  the  writer. 
"Read  all  the  classics  you  can, 
you  probably  won't  have  time  to 
do  so  later.  To  be  a  good  writer 
you  must  have  a  good  back- 
ground of  the  best  in  literature 
and  history." 

Needham  followed  the  advice 
and  got  a  good  background  which 
he  proposed  to  make  use  of  in 
jornalism.  When  the  young  man 
was  a  year  out  of  college,  Miss 
Holthoff  became  his  wife  and  he 
had  to  make  a  living.  He  came 
to  believe  that  advertising  paid 
more  money  than  journalism,  so 
the  newspapers  probably  lost  a 
good  reporter. 

A  friend  who  was  an  office  boy 
for  A.  D.  Lasker,  then  a  big 
name  in  advertising,  said  to  him: 
"  You  like  writing,  why  don't  you 
write  advertising?  "  So  when  an 
opportunity  to  enter  advertising 


came,  he  grabbed  it. 

His  first  advertising  work  was 
with  Johnson  corporation,  a  Chi- 
cago advertising  agency.  He  had 
to  forget  the  "fine  writing  and 
poetry"  of  his  college  days  and 
learn  to  write  all  over  again.  He 
had  to  learn  to  write  advertising 
copy  in  the  best  of  all  schools — 
the  school  of  experience.  His 
next  job  was  with  Nichols,  Finn 
&  Co.,  an  agency  in  which  the 
late  widely  known  Joseph  H. 
Finn  was  a  partner.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding years  ho  worked  for 
Arch  W.  Shaw  on  Shaw's  maga- 
zine, System;  for  Ned  Jordan, 
widely  known  auto  man,  When 
Jordan  was  sales  manager  for 
Thomas  B.  Jeffery  company  in 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  for  others. 

Saves  $1,500  and  Goes 
Into  Business  on  His  Own 

In  1925  circumstances  led  to 
his  establishing  the  agency  in 
which  he  is  now  the  senior  part- 
ner. He  had  no  wish  nor  ambi- 
tion to  go  into  business  on  his 
own  but  he  was  in  a  situation 
which  caused  him  to  take  such  a 
course.  He  had  $1,500  which  he 
had  saved  laboriously  and  he  in- 
duced others  to  put  in  $12,500. 
Mel  Brorby,  who  had  been  an 
associate  on  System  magazine, 
joined  him  in  the  venture,  and 
John  J.  Louis,  who  was  with  an- 
other agency,  became  associated 
with  him  in  1929. 

When  Needham  first  went  out 
on  his  own  he  had  three  accounts 
—  Eagle-Picher  Lead  company, 
Illinois  Merchants  Trust  com- 
pany, and  Kaestner  &  Hecht  Ele- 
vator company.  The  firm's  list  of 
clients  now  include  some  of  the 


country's  most  famed  enter- 
prises, including  such  names  as 
S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Inc.;  Phe- 
nix  Foods  company  and  Kraft 
Foods  company,  subsidiaries  of 
National  Dairy  Products  corpora- 
tion; Swift  &  Co.;  Peoples  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  company;  Mor- 
ton Salt  company;  Quaker  Oats 
company,  and  others. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Needham  reside 
at  209  Lake  Shore  dr.  and  have 
a  summer  home  on  a  60  acre  pas- 
ture in  Bull  valley  near  Wood- 
stock, where  he  would  like  to 
spend  more  time.  He  still  has  the 
love  of  wild  life  he  had  when  he 
was  a  boy.  Among  his  other  in- 
terests are  books  dealing  with 
the  Civil  war,  notably  those  con- 
cerned with  Gen.  Grant,  whom  he 
admires  greatly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Needham  had 
four  children:  Mrs.  Bruce  Miller, 
who  is  deceased ;%  Mrs.  James 
Getz;  John  Collier*  a  son  killed 
in  World  War  II,  and  Richard 
H.,  who  is  with  the  father's  firm. 
John  was  an  ensign  in  the  navy, 
serving  in  the  fighting  in  Manila 
bay  against  the  Japs.  At  the  Cor- 
regidor  surrender,  he  became  a 
Jap  prisoner.  Later  he  survived 
an  attack  by  United  States  planes 
on  a  Jap  prison  ship,  but  was 
killed  when  American  planes  hit 
another  Jap  prison  ship  on  which 
he  was  traveling. 

The  Needham  agency  now  has 
close  to  250  employes.  Its  finan- 
cial setup  is  such  that  it  will  be 
owned  by  qualifying  employes  of 
the  agency.  Any  member  of  the 
firm  or  employe  owning  stock 
upon  leaving  the  company — and 
that  goes  for  Needham  —  must 
sell  his  stock  back  to  the  firm. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Robert  P.  Fletcher  Jr., 
President  of  Booth  Fisheries 


3y  Philip  Hampson. 


When  Robert  P.  Fletcher  Jr. 
determined  on  a  choice  for  a 
career  he  set  a  course  designed 
to  lead  to  electrical  engineering. 
Instead  he  wound  up  by  becom- 
ing one  of  the  world's  greatest 
fishermen,  or  at  least  that  is  the 
position  held  by  the  company  of 
which  he  is  president — Booth 
Fisheries  corporation,  Chicago. 

In  the  interest  of  accuracy  it 
must  be  admitted  that  despite  his 
high  interest  in  fish  [from  both 
financial  and  gustatorial  points 
of  view]  in  marked  contrast  to 
most  members  of  the  masculine 
sex  he  has  little  personal  inter- 
est in  fishing.  In  any  sortie  after 
the  denizens  of  field  or  stream  he 
prefers  a  gun  to  a  fishing  rod.  He 
would  rather  shoot,  a  pheasant 
than  hook  a  bass. 

Fletcher  heads  an  organization 
whose  fishing  activities  or  inter- 
ests extend  to  every  part  of  the 
globe.  The  Booth  company  was 
founded  in  Chicago  in  1848  by 
Alfred  Booth  who  sold  fish  caught 
in  Lake  Michigan  to  the  citizenry. 
His  company  expanded  rapidly 
and  ultimately  became  the  larg- 
est one  in  the  world  dealing  in 
fish  and  related  products.  Later 
in  its  history  it  was  reorganized 
a  number  of  times  because  of 
financial  difficulties. 

The  present  company's  opera- 
tions include  public  cold  storage 
plants  and  distribution  of  frozen 
fruits  and  vegetables.  But  it  is 
from  fish  and  similar  items— 
whether  from  fresh  or  salt  water 
— that  the  company  derives  a 
major  part  of  its  profits. 


ROBERT  P.   FLETCHER  JR. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  Dec.  7, 1898,  in  Wilmington, 
Del.,  the  third  oldest  in  a  family 
of  six  children.  His  father,  a 
native  of  Virginia,  was  a  doctor 
who  later  went  into  the  real 
estate  business..  His  mother  was 
a  member  of  a  Delaware  family 
whose  pride  for  some  genera- 
tions was  an  estate  on  the  east- 
ern shore  of  the  state  which  was 
a  relic  of  the  old  slavery  days. 
The  plantation  mansion  was 
known  as  Prairie  Hall. 

Fletcher  went  thru  grade 
school  and  the  first  two  years 
of  high  school  at  a  Friends 
[Quaker]  school  in  Wilmington. 
He  was  an  active  youngster. 
When  school  was  out  he  enjoyed 
his  days  on  the  old  family  estate 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  was 
in    a    dilapidated    condition    for 


the  family  had  lost  its  fortune 
thru  the  Civil  war.  He  was  in- 
trigued by  the  old  slave  quarters. 
He  liked  the  old  formal  garden 
covering  20  acres  even  tho  it 
was  overgrown  by  tall  grass  and 
weeds. 

He  spent  a  good  part  of  the 
summer  months  swimming  or 
fishing  in  the  waters  of  Delaware 
bay.  He  and  his  young  friends 
caught  croakers,  sea  bass,  and 
flounders.  But,  as  previously 
noted,  he  much  preferred  to  go 
hunting  for  ducks,  quail,  and 
rabbits.  He  became  interested 
in  radio  as  a  youngster,  making 
his  own  crystal  sets.  An  impor- 
tant component  was  a  coil  made 
from  a  Quaker  Oats  box.  He 
"  dabbled  "  with  the  Morse  code. 

Fix**  Door  Bells,  Shoots 

Birds  for  Youthful  Profit 

As  a  lad  he  earned  what 
money  he  could.  One  source  of 
income  was  fixing  electric  door 
bells  at  25  cents  a  fix.  He  bought 
shot  gun  shells  for  45  cents  for 
a  box  of  25.  He  used  the  shells 
to  shoot  the  reedbird,  a  table 
delicacy,  for  which  he  received 
from  95  cents  to  a  dollar  per 
dozen.  Shooting  of  such  birds  is 
now  forbidden.  In  New  England 
the  reedbird  is  called  a  bob-o- 
link,  and  in  the  rice  fields  of  the 
Carolinas  a  ricebird. 

His  last  two  years  of  high 
school  were  spent  at  the  Peeks- 
kill  (N.  Y.]  Military  academy 
where  he  made  his  first  real  ac- 
quaintance with  winter.  He  was 
interested  in  track,  basketball, 
and  baseball,  but  never  made 
the  school  teams.  As  a  boy  he 
was  an  avid  reader  of  Horatio 
Alger  and  a  weekly  magazine 
prominently  identified  with  Sat- 
urday. 

On  graduating  from  Peekskill 
he  worked  for  his  father  in  the 
real  estate  business  for  a  year 
and  then  decided  he  wanted  to 
become  an  electrical  engineer, 
but  in  doing  so  he  desired  to  by- 
pass college.  He  got  a  job  with 
General  Electric  company  in  the 
testing  department  in  Schenec- 


tady. His  job  was  to  test  motors, 
generators,  and  transformers  10 
hours  a  day  for  $9  to  11  a  week. 
He  went  to  Union  college  nights 
and  also  attended  some  of  the 
classes  held  by  the  famed  scien- 
tist, Charles  F.  Steinmetz,  in  a 
company  classroom. 

After  about  a  year  of  really 
heavy  work  in  Schenectady  he 
felt  he  would  be  better  off  in 
college  if  he  wanted  to  achieve 
his  dream  of  being  an  electrical 
engineer.  He  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware  and  was 
graduated  in  1922. 

While  in  college  he  worked 
part  time.  After  graduation  he 
went  with  Westinghouse  Electric 
corporation  in  Pittsburgh  where 
he  took  a  student  training  course. 
His  next  venture  was  with  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 
Friends  helped  him  get  a  job  in 
the  purchasing  department  han- 
dling '  the  buying  of  electrical 
equipment. 

After  four  years  with  du  Pont 
he  went  with  Interstate  Amie- 
site  company,  an  asphalt  paving 
enterprise  established  by  friends. 
He  started  as  assistant  general 
manager  and  rose  to  president. 

In  1932  Booth  Fisheries,  along 
with  a  host  of  other  companies, 
got  into  financial  trouble  and 
went  into  bankruptcy  in  the 
United  States  District  court  in 
Wilmington.  Federal  Judge  John 
P.  Nields  named  Fletcher  one 
of  the  three  Booth  receivers.  He 
retained  his  post  with  Interstate 
in  this  period  as  he  did  when  he 
was  named  the  Booth  trustee. 

Elected  President 
of  Company  in   1933 

Some  of  the  bankers  to  whom 
Booth  owed  money  wanted  the 
company  liquidated,  but  because 
of  its  many  properties  all  over 
North  America  it  would  have 
been  an  endless  operation.  Be- 
sides, the  depression  was  on  and 


no  one  had  the  available  cash 
to  buy  them.  Fletcher  saw  the 
firm  as  offering  an  opportunity. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the 
company  and  its  affiliated  and 
subsidiary  companies  in  1933'. 

His  most  immediate  job  was 
to  get  bank  credit  at  a  time 
when  the  company's  credit  rating 
was  poor.  He  and  his  associates 
scratched.  They  got  some  help 
from  eastern  banks  and  sold 
some  of  the  properties  for  which 
buyers  could  be  found.  The  re- 
turn back  to  a  profitable  opera- 
tion was  rather  hard  at  first. 
The  company  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  distribution  of  quick  frozen 
foods,  but  its  biggest  profits 
have  come  from  the  sale  of  fish. 

Tho  he  may  not  care  for  fish- 
ing as  a  sport,  Fletcher  is  ex- 
tremely fond  of  it  as  a  food.  His 
favorite  fish  depends  on  where 
he  is.  In  Seattle  he  prefers 
boiled  Chinook  salmon;  in  New 
York  it's  broiled  mackerel  or 
shad;  in  Boston  fish  chowder  or 
broiled  haddock;  New  Orleans 
pompano  or  shrimp,  and  in  Chi- 
cago he'll  take  whitefish. 

Dover  sole  has  become  quite 
a  dish  hereabouts  in  recent 
years.  This  writer  has  even  seen 
some  veteran  meat  eaters  [in- 
cluding himself]  turn  down  rare 
roast  beef  in  favor  of  Dover  sole, 
so  he  asked  Fletcher  if  Dover 
sole  was  just  another  fish  dished 
up  as  sole,  as  is  frequently  the 
case.  Fletcher  said  that  Dover 
sole  is  Dover  sole,  being  frozen 
before  being  shipped  here. 

However,     he     demonstrated 


that  he  is  a  true  blue  American 
by  declaring  that  there  is  sole 
to  be  had  from  both  shores  of 
America  that  is  every  bit  as 
good  as  the  Dover  version. 

As  the  head  of  the  big  fish- 
eries enterprise,  Fletcher  has  to 
do  a  lot  of  traveling  which  he 
enjoys.  He  is  described  by  his 
friends  as  "a  conservative  citi- 
zen, who  is  a  good  typical  Ameri- 
can business   man." 

In  1924  Fletcher  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  E.  Hastings,  a  Dela- 
ware young  lady.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  who  reside  in  Glencoe, 
have  three  sons,  Daniel  H.,  with 
Joslyn  Manufacturing  and  Sup- 
ply company;  Robert  P.  Ill,  with 
Magnaflux  corporation,  and 
James  C,  in  college  in  Wauke- 
sha, Wis. 

The  Booth  company  president 
is  a  handsome  gentleman  who 
doesn't  look  the  55th  birthday 
which  is  approaching.  He  does 
a  little  hunting  for  game  at 
the  Oakmont  Game  club,  near 
Wauconda,  but  his  big  interest 
is  curling.  The  widely  known 
Chicago  area  curler,  Arthur  W. 
Roberts,  banker,  describes  him 
as  "  one  of  the  famed  and  hardy 
skips  [captains]  of  the  Chicago 
Curling  club." 

Fletcher  is  happy  that  fortune 
brought  him  to  Chicago.  Tho  this 
city  is  far  from  salt  water,  it  is 
ideal  as  the  headquarters  for 
such  an  enterprise  as  Booth  Fish- 
eries, he  told  the  writer.  Its  cen- 
tral location  makes  easier  con- 
trol of  the  company's  far  flung 
operations  and  it  is  ideal  as  a 
distribution  center. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Nathan  Cummings,  Head 
of  Consolidated  Grocers  Corp* 


-By  Philip  Hampson- 


A  high  spot  in  the  life  of  a  10 
year  old  Waltham,  Mass.,  school 
boy  back  about  1906  was  when 
he  got  permission  from  his  par- 
ents to  row  on  the  Charles  river. 
It  cost  something  like  10  cents 
an  hour  to  rent  a  boat,  but  what 
pleasure  the  boy  derived  from  a 
dime  so  spent!  As  he  pulled  at 
the  oars — perhaps  a  little  unskil- 
fully —  dreams  of  his  future 
would  come  to  mind. 

Certainly  he  would  have  be- 
lieved that  his  dream  always 
would  be  a  dream  had  it  gone 
something  like  this:  "  You,  will 
be  one  of  the  world's  biggest 
grocery  men.  Your  company  will 
sell  more  than  200  million  dol- 
lars of  food  in  one  year.  You 
will  live  in  Chicago  and  become 
a  leader  in  that  city  with,  great 
pride  in  its  accomplishments. 
You  will  become  known  as  a  col- 
lector of  impressionist  and  mod- 
ern French  paintings  which  cost 
lots  of  money." 

Actually,  the  youngster's 
dreams  were  concerned  with  the 
shoe  business,  which  was  his  fa- 
ther's business.  He  hardly  had 
heard  of  Chicago;  New  York 
City  was  the  place  for  folks 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  to  go. 
And  he  could  certainly  think  of 
lots  of  better  ways  to  spend 
money  than  for  paintings. 

With  the  foregoing  flashback 
into  his  boyhood  we  introduce  to 
his  fellow  Chicagoans  this  morn- 
ing Nathan  Cummings,  founder 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Consolidated  Grocers  corpora- 
tion, big  food  distributing  and 
processing  firm. 

The  company's  dozen  or  so  di- 
visions and  subsidiaries,  Reid 
Murdoch,    Monarch,    Sprague 


NATHAN  CUMMINGS 

Warner,  and  Royal  Blue  Stores 
among  others,  sell  thousands  of 
food  items  —  just  about  every 
kind  that  exists.  The  company 
is  highly  diversified  so  that  if 
business  is  bad  in  one  of  its  lines 
profits  should  be  forthcoming 
from  lines  where  business  is 
good.  For  example,  if  one  year 
the  company  had  a  loss  on  prunes 
it  might  make  the  loss  up  on 
pineapple  sales. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  Oct.  14,  1896,  in  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick.  His  father, 
David  L.,  was  in  the  retail  shoe 
business.  When  Nathan  was  still 
a  baby  the  family  moved  to  Wal- 
tham, where  the  father  opened  a 
retail  shoe  store. 

The  youngster  grew  up  in  that 
watch  town  about  20  miles  from 
Boston.  There  he  went  to  gram- 


mar  school — he  never  was  grad- 
uated from  it— and  lived  the  life 
of  an  average  boy  of  his  day.  He 
carried  newspapers  on  Sunday 
and  worked  around  in  his  fa- 
ther's store  on  Moody  st.  after 
school.  As  noted,  his  big  thrill 
was  rowing  on  the  Charles  river. 

The  father's  next  move  was  to 
Manchester,  N.  H.  Shortly  there- 
after he  decided  to  return  to 
Canada  to  go  into  the  shoe  busi- 
ness. Nathan  elected  to  go  to 
Boston  to  live  with  a  cousin  who 
was  the  manager  of  a  large  shoe 
store  on  Summer  st. 
"  Comes  Down  in  Front  ** 
as   Salesman   Saturdays 

Then  only  13%,  he  got  a  job 
in  the  cousin's  store  as  a  mes- 
senger boy.  On  Saturdays  they 
let  him  "come  down  in  front" 
and  work  as  a  salesman. 

Back  in  Montreal  his  father 
decided  the  son  should  have 
more  education,  so  he  had  the 
boy  go  to  the  Dry  Goods  Econ- 
omist training  school  in  New 
York  City.  There  he  studied  to 
be  a  show  card  writer  and  win- 
dow dresser.  Now  in  long  pants, 
he  got  a  job  Saturdays  working 
as  a  salesman  in  a  shoe  store. 
He  lived  with  an  aunt  in  the 
Williamsburg  section  of  Brook- 
lyn. 

Right  after  Christmas  when 
he  reported  for  work  he  was  told 
his  services  were  no  longer 
needed.  He  set  out  to  find  an- 
other job,  stopping  in  at  shoe 
shops  along  Sixth  av.,  but  with 
no  success.  Hungry,  he  spent  all 
his  money  in  a  restaurant.  With 
not  even  a  nickel  for  carfare  he 
had  to  walk  the  long  distance 
from  Sixth  av.  across  the  Wil- 
liamsburg bridge  on  a  cold  win- 
ter night  to  his  aunt's  home. 

He  learned  much  from  that 
experience,  including  "don't 
think  they  can't  lay  you  off  from 
a  job."  It  was  a  long  walk  but 
the  experience  gained  made  it 
worth  it. 

His  father  had  opened  a  retail 
■store  on  St.  Lawrence  blvd.  in 


Montreal  and  he  prevailed  on 
the  son  to  come  to  Montreal. 
There  Nathan  became  a  window 
trimmer  and  show  card  writer 
for  his  father's  store.  In  a  year 
he  was  made  a  junior  partner. 
The  father  opened  a  second  store 
on  St.  Catherine's  st.  and  made 
his  son  the  buyer  for  the  busi- 
ness and  a  full  partner  at  the 
age  of  22. 

Cummings,  iron  gray  -now,  re- 
calls the  day  that  a  young 
woman  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted brought  a  feminine 
friend  to  the  store.  The  young 
salesman  waited  on  the  friend, 
Miss  Ruth  Kellert,  and,  as  the 
reader  can  readily  foresee,  soon 
thereafter  married  her.  The 
death  of  the  wife  33  years  1- ter' 
ended  the  happy  romance  that 
started  in  a  Montreal  shoe  shop. 

While  courting  Miss  Kellert, 
Cummings  went  into  partnership 
with  a  friend  in  the  wholesale 
shoe  business  which  caused  him 
to  believe  that  he  should  be  a 
manufacturer.  The  wholesale 
business  was  liquidated  and 
Cummings  took  a  job  with  a 
Quebec  company  to  learn  the 
manufacturing  business.  He  be- 
came sales  manager  and  in  his 
second  year  earned  more  money 
than  his  boss.  About  1926  he 
started  a  shoe  manufacturing 
company  in  partnership  with  Joe 
Lipsey. 

The  firm  did  well  until  1929 
when  it  had  to  move  out  of  its 
quarters  while  it  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  spring  season,  making 
white  shoes.  The  company  got 
stuck  with  a  lot  of  shoes. 

Lipsey  got  discouraged  and 
Cummings  bought  him  out.  In 
1932  the  company  went  into  vol- 
untary liquidation,  which  means 
it  went  broke.  Cummings  was 
heartsick  at  the  time,  but  in  re- 
trospect he  admits  that  his  mis- 
fortune was  one  of  the  best 
strokes  of  luck  he  ever  had  be- 
cause he  learned  far  more  about 
how  to  avoid  financial  trouble 
than  he  ever  could  have  in  nor- 


mal  business  times.  A  few  years 
later  he  paid  all  his  debts  in  full. 

Forma  Partnership  in  Shoe 
Firm  with  Former  Landlord 

He  continued  in  the  shoe  busi- 
ness by  forming  a  partnership 
with  his  erstwhile  landlord, 
Oscar  Dufresne.  The  business 
was  successful,  making  consid- 
erable money. 

In  1934  there  occurred  the 
event  that  changed  the  course 
of  his  life.  The  auditors  for  his 
company  came  to  him  one  day 
and  said  they  had  just  com- 
pleted a  survey  of  a  big  candy 
and  biscuit  company,  McCor- 
mick's,  Ltd.,  control  of  which 
could  be  acquired  for  $285,000. 
The  money  was  raised  by  the 
two  shoe  company  partners  and 
Cummings  was  elected  president 
of  the  enterprise  It  prospered. 
In  1932  Cummings  met  Garfield 
Weston  who  offered  him  so  much 
money  for  McCormick's  he  had 
to  accept. 

The  ex-McCormick  president 
went  to  Europe  with  his  family 
for  a  holiday,  but  didn't  enjoy 
himself  because  he  had  no  busi- 
ness to  worry  about.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Canada  he  tried  to  find 
something  else  in  which  to  in- 
vest and  on  discovering  none 
went  to  New  York  City  where 
he  determined  to  settle. 

The  fates  ruled  otherwise  and 
before  he  knew  it  he  had  pur- 
chased the  widely  known  whole- 
sale grocery  firm  of  CD.  Kenny 
company.  A  little  later  he  was 
offered  an  opportunity  to  buy 
Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

He  came  to  Chicago  in  July, 
1942,  to  consider  a  possible  pur- 
chase. With  the  help  of  Herman 
Waldeck,  vice  president  of  the 


Continental  Illinois  National' 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chi- 
cago, a  compromise  was  reached 
on  the  price  and  control  of  the 
Chicago  firm  passed  to  Cum- 
mings. 

Decides  Chicago  Is  Place 
to  Co  Into  Food  Business 

"I  found  that  Chicago  was 
the  food  capital  of  the  world;  its 
bankers  were  thoroly  experi- 
enced in  food  financing,  and  if 
I  were  going  to  be  in  the  food 
business  this  was  the  place  to 
be,"  Cummings  told  the  writer. 

Cummings  brought  his  family 
here  in  1942  and  established  his 
home  in  the  Drake  Towers.  Mrs. 
Cummings  died  in  1952.  His 
daughter  and  sons  are  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Mayer,  Chicago;  Herbert  K., 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  and  Allen,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  chairman  of  Consolidated 
Grocers  is  a  fast  thinking  busi- 
ness man.  He  is  ambitious  for 
himself  and  his  interests.  How- 
ever, he  has  reached  a  time  in 
his  life  when  he  feels  that  his 
associates  must  take  their  part 
in  the  company  operations  in  the 
making  of  decisions.  He  does 
not  believe  that  it  is  wise  for  a 
company  to  be  a  one  man  affair. 
Tho  extremely  busy  he  finds 
time  to  take  part  in  Chicago 
civic  affairs;  He  has  served  on 
the  Community  Fund,  is  past 
associate  chairman  of  the  Jew- 
ish Welfare  Fund,  and  is  vice 
chairman  of  the  American  Ko- 
rean Foundation. 

Apart  from  business  his  chief 
interest  is  in  his  collection  of 
paintings  by  French  impression- 
ist artists.  Among  others  he 
owns  paintings  by  Renoir,  Pis- 
sarro,  Picasso,  and  Signic. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Pericles  P.  Stathas,  Senior 
Partner  of  Duff  &  Phelps 

By  Philip  Hampson — 


It's  a  long  way  to  Chicago  from 
Tropaia,  a  little  town  in  south- 
ern Greece  near  famed  Olympia. 
It's  a  long  way  to  Chicago's  La 
Salle  st.  from  the  vineyards  and 
fig  groves  of  the  Mediterranean 
region.  However,  a  penniless  lad 
named  Pericles  Peter  Stathas 
made  the  journey,  which  includ- 
ed a  long  stopover  in  Milwaukee, 
and  in  so  doing  ultimately  be- 
came intimately  acquainted  with 
the  much  sought  after  "  Two 
Fs  "—Fame  and  Fortune. 

Stathas,  to  introduce  him  to 
his  fellow  Chicagoans,  is  the  sen- 
ior partner  in  the  firm  of  Duff  & 
Phelps,  public  utility  security 
analyst  and  consultant,  with  of- 
fices at  208  S.  La  Salle  st.  The 
firm  he  heads  is  the  most  widely 
known  in  the  United  States  in 
its  line.  Its  clients  include  nu- 
merous banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, investment  banking  firms, 
investment  trusts,  and  other  fi- 
nancial interests. 

He  was  born  April  7,  1898,  in 
the  above  mentioned  village,  the 
third  in  a  family  of  six  children. 
His  father,  Peter,  was  a  wealthy 
landowner  when  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  born.  The  early 
years  of  the  youngster's  life 
were  idyllic.  The  family  home 
was  in  town,  but  much  of  his 
time  was  spent  by  the  tiny  boy 
on  his  father's  lands  in  the 
country. 

Recall*  Swimming  and  Fishing, 
Picking  Fig*  and   Crape* 

He  enjoyed  picking  figs  and 
grapes. in  season.  He  swam  and 
fished  with  his  companions.  And 
he  recalls  with  pleasure  May  day 
when  it  was  the  custom  of  Greek 
children,    as    with    children    in 
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other  lands,  to  take  flowers  to 
one's  friends.  He  went  to  school 
in  the  little  town.  He  was  fasci- 
nated by  Greek  mythology  just 
as  small  American  boys  like  to 
hear  about  the  Indians  and  cow- 
boys of  their  own  country. 

When  he  was  8  his  father  lost 
his  wealth  and  the  youngster  was 
packed  off  to  live  with  a  lawyer 
friend  of  the  family  in  the  town 
of  Pyrgos,  about  20  miles  south 
of  Olympia.  He  did  odd  jobs  for 
the  lawyer  in  exchange  for  his 
board  and  room  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  go  to  school. 

While  in  school  he  was  inter- 
ested in  athletics.  He  was  a  dis- 
tance runner.  He  enjoyed  read- 
ing, notably  the  Greek  classics. 
And  he  wrote  several  stories 
which  were  accepted  by  the  edi- 
tors of  children's  magazines.  He 


was   graduated   from  the   inter- 
mediate school  in  June,  1912. 

The  boy  had  read  a  great  deal 
about  the  United  States,  which 
was  held  up  as  the  great  land 
of  opportunity.  So  when  a  rela- 
tive in  Milwaukee  offered  to  lend 
him  $25  and  the  price  of  a  steam- 
ship ticket  to  New  York,  and  a 
railroad  ticket  to  Milwaukee,  he 
quickly  accepted  the  offer.  And, 
incidentally,  he  paid  back  every 
cent  of  the  loan. 
Rough  Crossing  Makes 
Eating  a  Problem 

When  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
came  into  view  in  October,  1912, 
the  sight  Of  that  famed  symbol 
of  freedom  was  welcome  for 
more  than  one  reason— the  trip 
on  the  steamer  had  been  so 
rough  he  had  difficulty  keeping 
food  down.  After  a  10  day  wait 
at  Ellis  island,  while  he  obtained 
an  affidavit  stating  that  he  would 
not  be  permitted  to  become  a 
public  charge,  he  set  out  on  a 
three  day  railroad  trip  to  Mil- 
waukee. Chicago  on  that  occa- 
sion was  just  a  way  stop. 

The  youngster  had  studied 
Latin  and  French,  but  knew  no 
English,  and  most  everyone  he 
met  could  speak  no  Greek.  He 
traveled  on  the  train  wearing  a 
tag  bearing  his  name,  his  desti- 
nation, and  the  name  of  the 
uncle  with  whom  he  was  to  dwell 
in  Milwaukee. 

A  few  weeks  after  he  had  set- 
tled in  Milwaukee,  he  got  a  spe- 
cial permit  to  work.  His  first  job 
was  with  the  National  Enamel- 
ing and  Stamping  company, 
which  is  now  known  as  Nesco. 
He  made  beer  pails  for  which  he 
was  paid  10  cents  an  hour  for  a 
10  hour  day.  After  six  months 
he  got  a  10  cent  a  day  raise 
which  enabled  him  to  earn  $6.60 
a  week. 

In  that  period  he  went  to 
night  school  for  about  three 
months,  but  found  the  school  to 
be  ineffective.  English  as  taught 
was  difficult  for  him  and  he  re- 


calls being  confused  by  such 
phrases  as  "  I  see  the  seashore." 
He  learned  English  by  himself. 

While  living  in  Milwaukee  he 
contracted  a  severe  case  of 
pleurisy.  On  his  recovery  he  took 
up  athletics,  notably  wrestling 
and  boxing.  He  admits  to  having 
become  "pretty  good"  as  an 
amateur  boxer.  He  changed  his 
work,  too,  taking  a  job  as  a  bus 
boy  and  later  as  a  waiter  for  the 
Milwaukee  Athletic  club. 

Then  came  a  turning  point  in 
his  life  when  he  went  to  work 
waiting  table  at  the  famed  Ger- 
man restaurant  of  Joseph  P. 
£alt,  who  died  in  1927.  Kalt  was 
almost  a  father  to  the  young 
Greek  immigrant.  The  restau- 
rant man  arranged  the  boy's 
hours  so  he  could  go  to  school, 
with  the  result  that  young 
Stathas  was  the  relief  man  who 
did  everything  in  the  restau- 
rant, including  serving  as  bar- 
tender. 

The  young  man  went  to  the 
Milwaukee  School  of  Engineer- 
ing for  a  year,  doing  preparatory 
work  in  the  electrical  depart- 
ment. And,  incidentally,  he  won 
a  gold  medal  for  his  efforts  as  a 
student.  After  a  year — in  1918 — 
he  entered  the  college  of  engi- 
neering [a  part  of  the  same 
school].  Later  he  transferred  to 
Marquette  university,  receiving 
a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
electrical  engineering  in  1923. 

Mathematics  had  not  been 
prominent  in  the  youngster's 
studies  in  his  early  school  days, 
so  he  taught  himself  algebra  and 
trigonometry  by  studying  after 
business  had  quieted  down  at 
Kalt's  late  at  night. 

The  years  he  worked  at  Kalt's 
he  will  always  remember.  Many 
of  Milwaukee's  leading  citizens 
ate  there  and  of  these  a  number 
took  an  interest  in  the  young 
student  from  across  the  seas. 
There  was  Dr.  Henry  Flancher 
who  gave  him  $5  every  time  he 
got  an  "  A  "  in  a  study.  And  all 


the  others  were  sympathetic  to 
his  efforts  and  were  lavish  in 
their  encouragement. 

Kindnes*   of  People 
Influences  His  Life 

The  kindness  with  which  he 
was  treated  by  the  city's  well 
known  people  has  had  a  great 
influence  on  his  life. 

"  You  can  learn  a  lot  waiting 
on  table,"  Stathas  told  the  writer 
the  other  day.  "  Among  other 
things  you  can  Jearn  how  to  get 
along  with  people.  If  a  young 
man  will  use  it  he  can  get  a  great 
deal  of  practical  experience  from 
this  kind  of  work." 

On  his  graduation^  Kalt  of- 
fered .to  send  the  young  man.  to 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  for  graduate  work. 
The  offer  was  declined  with  the 
warmest  thanks,  but  the  young 
man  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
to  go  out  on  his  own  in  engineer- 
ing. He  turned  down  two  other 
offers  which  would  have  paid 
him  beter  to  take  employment 
with  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Rail- 
way and  Light  company  {now 
the  Wisconsin  Electric  Power, 
company]  at  $125  a  month  be- 
cause the  "outlook  was  better." 

He  went  thru  various  depart* 
ments  of  the  utility  company, 
including  the  underground  and 
overhead  construction  divisions, 
field  engineering,  and  others.  In 
1929  he  became  senior  engineer 
in  the  operating  research  bu- 
reau, where  he  was  engaged  in 
many  studies  involving  the  eco- 
nomics of  engineering  and  opera- 
tion. 

Article  Also  Marks 
Turning  Point  in  Life 

Comment  he  made  on  a  Bos- 
ton utility  rate  case  in  an  article 
drew    the    attention   of    George 


Phelps,  a  partner  in  Duff  & 
Phelps,  with  whom  he  had  gone 
to  college.  In  1936  Phelps  got 
him  to  join  his  firm.  In  1938  he 
was  made  a  partner  and  in  1946 
became  the  senior  partner.  He  is 
now  also  the  senior  partner  of 
Duff,  Anderson,  &  Clark,  an  af- 
filiated enterprise  specializing  in 
industrial  security  analyses. 

While  in  Milwaukee  Stathas 
met  at  church  Miss  Mary  Pegis, 
whose  parents  came  from  the 
town  in  which  he  was  born.  He 
married  Miss  Pegis.  Now  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stathas  reside  in  Highland 
Park.  They  have  three-  children: 
Mrs.  Diane  Karzas,  Mrs.  Thalia 
Johnson,  and  Charles,  a  junior  in 
Ripon  college. 

His  chief  pleasure  is  derived 
from  music  and  reading.  He  en- 
joys both  the  symphony  and 
opera  and  in  his  reading  he  leans 
toward  philosofy.  He  commented 
that  one  can  open  the  pages  of 
Plato's  Dialogs  and  find  the  con- 
versations to  be  about  the  same 
subjects  and  problems  of  today. 
Recalling  the  help  he  got  from 
others  in  his  own  youth,  he  is 
much  interested  in  helping  the 
youth  of  today — discussing  their 
problems  and  helping  to  place 
them. 

Stathas  became  an  American 
citizen  April  12,  1920.  It  would 
be  well  if  every  young  man 
could  hear  him  tell  how  much  a 
privilege  it  is  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican. You  have  to  have  lived 
abroad  really  to  understand  how 
much  it  means  to  live  in  the 
United  States,  he  contends.  For 
young  men  he  has  this  bit  of 
advice:  Give  $1.10  worth  of  work 
for  $1  in  wages — it  will  pay  divi- 
dends in  the  end  both  in  finan- 
cial reward  and  in  self  satis- 
faction. 


The  Road  to  Success 

Sketch  of  Mrs.  Julia  Steven,  Founder 
of  Big  Candy  Company 


-By  Philip  Hampson- 


Meet  Mrs.  Julia  Steven  [Mrs. 
Walter  A.  Krafft  in  her  personal 
life]  in  the  tastefully  furnished 
president's  office  in  the  Mrs. 
Steven's  Candy  Shops  headquar- 
ters at  611  N.  Sacramento  blvd. 
You  will  find  a  charming  and 
very  well  dressed  woman.  It  will 
be  rather  difficult  to  picture  her 
as  a  onetime  Illinois  farm  girl 
who  once  lived  in  a  log  cabin 
and  who  milked  cows,  shocked 
oats,  husked  corn,  and  drove 
teams  of  horses  on  her  father's 
lands. 

Mrs.  Steven  is  the  founder 
and  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany which  bears  her  name. 
The  candy  her  company  makes 
is  known  in  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  the  country's  states.  The 
total  amount  of  business  done 
annually  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  4  million  dollars.  And  it  was 
all  started  with  $1,000  tediously 
saved. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  in- 
cidentally the  first  woman  to 
appear  in  this  series,  was  born 
shortly  before  the  opening  of 
this  century  on  a  farm  a  little 
northwest  of  Wheaton.  Her 
father,  George  Clark,  was  a 
farmer  at  the  time  and  later  he 
became   a  crack  salesman. 

While  she  was  still  a  tiny  girl 
ner  family  moved  to  a  farm  on 
what  is  now  111.  59  near  Wayne. 
There  she  took  her  part  in  help- 
ing her  father  make  a  living  from 
t^e  soil.  She  interrupted  her  farm 
c  tores  to  go  to  a  little  country 
scnool  just  east  of  Wayne. 
Com}  fetes  Grammar  School; 
Gcet  to  Business  College 

luT  reading  in  those  days  in- 
cluded the  success  stories  written 
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by  Horatio  Alger,  Louisa  M*  Al- 
cott's  "Little  Women,"  Youth's 
Companion,  and  the  Drovers' 
Journal.  In  1909  the  little  lady 
was  graduated  from  grammar 
school.  Her  higher  education  was 
obtained  in  the  Ellis  Business  col- 
lege in  Elgin.  She  recalls  that  the 
head  of  the  school,  Frank  W. 
Ellis,  was  an  inspiration  to  her. 
Young  Miss  Clark  was  greatly 
intrigued  by  arithmetic.  She  had 
a  quick  mind  and  developed  her 
own  way  of  finding  solutions  to 
problems.  Ellis  encouraged  her 
to  do  this  instead  of  compelling 
her  to  follow  the  conventional 
methods.  She  learned  to  add  col- 
umns of  figures  at  sight.  In  this 
she  worked  out  little  mental 
short  cuts  which  proved  to  be  of 


great  value  later.  She  is  a  whiz 
at  finding  any  errors  in  a  restau- 
rant bill. 

Her  ability  to  visualize  at  a 
glance  the  answers  to  problems 
helped  her  get  an  understanding 
of  statistics  which  later  in  her 
life,  when  she  went  into  business 
for  herself,  became  highly  val- 
uable. It  has  enabled  her  to  re- 
late numerals  to  things.  In  busi- 
ness college  the  young  student 
concentrated  on  bookkeeping. 
She  took  neither  typing  nor  ste- 
nografy,  which  held  no  interest 
for  her. 

After  getting  thru  business 
college,  young  Miss  Clark  rested 
on  her  laurels  for  a  time  and 
"didn't  do  much  of  anything." 
When  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  I  in  1917  she  got  a 
job  in  Elgin  with  the  Colling- 
bourne  Mills,  a  thread  works:  She 
started  with  the  company  in  the 
bookkeeping  department  at  $25  a 
month.  Soon  she  was  promoted 
to  office  manager  and  confiden- 
tial secretary  at  $200  a  month — 
a  munificent  wage  at  the  time 
for  a  woman. 
Works  Early  and  Late 
with  Half  Hour  for  Lunch 

For  the  benefit  of  young  ladies 
who  get  peeved  when  their  boss 
asks  them  to  exceed  a  40  hour 
work  week  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  Miss  Clark's  hours 
were  7:30  a.m.  to  6:15  p.m.  six 
days  a  week,  with  a  half  hour 
off  for  lunch.  While  employed  at 
the  threadworks  she  resided  in 
Elgin  with  her  sister  Bertha. 

Soon  after  the  war,  in  1919, 
she  married  Leslie  B.  Steven,  a 
farmer,  whom  she  later  was  to 
divorce.  After  her  marriage  she 
went  back  to  farm  life.  She  had 
always  enjoyed  baking  cakes  and 
making  candy,  so  when  a  friend 
suggested  she  could  increase  the 
family  income  by  making  fudge 
she  determined  to  try  it.  She  got 
her  first  order  from  the  friend 
who  suggested  the  effort,  Miss 
Hattie  Glos,  who  desired  to  send 
some  candy  to  sisters  in  Iowa. 
Miss  Glos,  who  is  widely  known 


in  Du  Page  county,  long  served 
as  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
Wayne. 

Tho  she  had  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  Mrs. 
Steven  had  no  experience  with 
respect  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween costs  and  sales.  So  she 
thought  she  was  doing  pretty 
well— and  she  was — when  her 
sister  Bertha  found  a  woman  who 
owned  a  bakery  in  Wheaton  who 
would  sell  her  candy  for  $1  a 
pound,  out  of  which  she  took  10 
cents  for  her  sales  effort.  A 
little  later  when  she  made  the 
same  commission  offer  to  a  Chi- 
cago department  store  they 
laughed  at  her. 

Mrs.  Steven  recalls  that  she 
started  her  "campaign"  to  en- 
ter the  big  Chicago  candy  mar- 
ket on  a  Saturday.  She  called  on 
one  Ray  Fisher  who  ran  the 
Buck  &  Rayner  drug  store  in  the 
North  Western  railway  terminal. 
He  told  her  she  must  see  "  Mr. 
Hanson,"  the  candy  buyer,  but 
there  wasn't  any  use  going  to 
see  him  that  day  because  it  was 
Saturday.  Being  a  woman,  she 
paid  no  attention  to  the  advice, 
went  to  Mr.  Hanson's  office,  and 
of  course  found  him  in. 

Mr.  Hanson,  who  was  just  out 
of  the  army,  was  a  cheerful 
yoUng  man  who  told  her  that  if 
she  would  make  her  candy  in 
Chicago  he  would  sell  it.  [Tht> 
she  didn't  know  it  at  the  time — 
it  was  16  years  later  before  she 
met  him — Walter  A.  Krafft  was 
the  president  of  Buck  &  Rayner. 
And  Krafft  later  became  her 
husband.] 

*  So  Mrs.  Steven  left  the  farm 
and  moved  to  Chicago  to  start  a 
candy  business.  Her  capital  con- 
sisted of  the  aforementioned  $1,- 
000  which  she  had  saved  by  put- 
ting aside  one-half  of  whatever 
money  she  had  made.  This  sum 
included  the  Liberty  bonds  she 
had  purchased  during  World 
War  I.  From  the  day  she  started 
her  business-  she  never  put  any 
new  capital  into  it — the  expan- 
sion was  financed  out  of  earnings 


plowed  back. 

Her  first  candy  was  made  in  a 
small  room  on  N.  Wells  St.  and 
it  was  a  failure.  It  spoiled  before 
it  could  be  sold.  She  soon  learned 
how  to  make  candy  that  would 
keep.  Her  first  days  were  trying, 
but  gradually  sales  increased. 
She  moved  into  larger  quarters 
at  482  Milwaukee  av.  and  later 
to  still  larger  space  at  Milwau- 
kee, Halsted  st.,  and  Grand  av. 

Loses  Her  Star  Customer 

— and  Then  "  Goes  to  Town  ** 

Her  business  was  doing  well 
when  the  Buck  &  Rayner  chain 
was  sold  to  another  drug  chain 
and  her  star  customer  vanished. 
She  quickly  developed  a  3  pound 
package  which  sold  for  $1.  She 
got  an  order  for  1,000  packages 
the  same  day  she  started  selling 
her  3  pound  package.  From  that 
time  on  she  has  always  been 
short  of  manufacturing  space. 

Mrs.  Steven  told  the  writer 
that  one  reason  her  business  has 
been  successful  is  she.  has  had 
little  sales  expense.  Her  custom- 
ers have  come  to  her.  The  busi- 
ness continued  to  grow.  Even 
when  the  great  depression  was 
biting  hard  at  a  large  part  of 
American  business  she  kept  her 
company  solvent.  Her  3  pounds 
of  candy  for  a  dollar  was  a  pop- 
ular item  in  the  depression 
period. 

The  Steven  candy  kitchens  on 
Sacramento  blvd.  are  housed  in 
a  handsome  building.  The  com- 
pany employs  about  400  persons 
and  sells  its  candy  all  over  the 
country  under  its  own  name. 

Mrs.  Steven  owns  several  f  a^rm? 
and  is  the  head  of  a  number  oi 
other  business  interests.  One  she 
took  on  because  her  daughter, 
Virginia,  wanted  to  run  a  busi- 


ness of  her  own.  The  mother 
helped  her  in  getting  started  the 
famed  Honey  Bear  Farm  tea- 
room and  gift  shop  near  Genoa 
City,  Wis. 

She  and  Husband  Acquire 
Geneva  Shop,  Tearoom 

When  the  equally  famed  Little 
Traveler  shop  and  tearoom  in 
Geneva  were  offered  for  sale 
Mrs.  Steven  found  the  business 
a  natural  to  fit  in  with  the  Honey 
Bear  Farm  operation.  So  she 
and  her  husband,  Mr.  Krafft, 
bought  the  Little  Traveler. 

The  Kraffts  reside  in  River 
Forest.  Tho  she  is  Mrs.  Krafft 
to  her  friends  and  in  vher  per- 
sonal life  we  will  continue  to  use 
her  business  name,  Mrs.  Steven, 
in  concluding  this  sketch  to  avoid 
confusion.  So  we  note  that  Mrs. 
Steven  enjoys  growing  plants  in 
her  home.  She  enjoys  frolicking 
with  her  two  French  poodles. 
And  she  devotes  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  charitable  and  other  en- 
terprises which  serve  mankind. 
She  has  been  honored  by  the 
American  Legion  and  others  for 
her  work  for  the  nation. 

Mrs.  Steven  enjoys  reading 
when  she  has  the  leisure,  and 
she  likes  the  theater.  As  might 
be  expected,  she  retains  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  farm  opera- 
tions. She  is  exceedingly  proud 
of  her  herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle. 

In  her  way  Mrs.  Steven  has 
helped  to  enhance  Chicago's 
fame  in  the  business  world.  She 
works  hard  herself  and  she  is 
proud  of  it. 

"  Nothing  is  so  important  to 
the  happiness  of  people  as  work," 
she  told  the  writer.  "  The  schools 
should  do  more  in  teaching 
young  people  how  much  work 
can  mean  to  them." 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Michael  Cortilet,  Chicago 
Executive  of  American  Can 


-By  Philip  Hampson- 


Our  sketch  this  week  concerns 
a  gentleman — and  he  is  one — 
who  a  few  years  after  he  came 
into  the  world  would  have  drawn 
small  odds  on  his  chances  for 
success  in  life's  great  race.  How- 
ever, thru  the  practice  of  the 
simple  virtues,  among  them 
honesty  and  giving  more  than 
he  got,  he  eventually  found  him- 
self in  a  key  position  in  one  of 
the  country's  greatest  enter- 
prises. 

He  was  born  in  a  "tough" 
section  of  Chicago.  His  father 
was  an  Italian  laborer  whose 
wage  was  but  a  pittance.  His 
formal  education  was  finished 
with  his  graduation  from  gram- 
mar school,  save  for  a  brief 
pause  in  a  business  college.  His 
early  life  was  lived  in  the  Chi- 
cago streets — there  were  no  sum- 
mer vacations  in  the  country — 
including  some  in  the  area  now 
known  as  Chinatown. 

And  he  learned  about  life  on 
the  streets,  some  of  it  from  such 
incidents  as  watching  ladies  of 
doubtful  reputation  riding  in 
patrol  wagons  to  the  police  sta- 
tion from  their  doubtful  abodes. 

However,  we  may  be  over- 
emphasizing the  adverse  factors. 
On  the  favorable  side  was  the 
fact  that  his  father  was  a  reli- 
gious man,  with  an  interest  in 
the  spiritual  well  being-  of  his 
family.  And  further  he  himself 
served  as  an  altar  boy  in  the 
Santa  Maria  Incoronata  church, 
218  W.  Alexander  st,  in  which 
capacity  he  received  direction 
that  helped  him  to  the  path  lead- 
ing to  the  better  things  in  life. 


MICHAEL  P.  CORTILET 

The  subject  of  the  foregoing 
remarks  is  Michael  P.  Cortilet, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  the 
central  division  [Chicago  area] 
of  American  Can  company  and 
a  member  of  the  company's 
operating  committee  which  meets 
once  a  month  in  the  New  York 
headquarters.  The  central  divi- 
sion is  the  largest  of  the  com- 
pany's divisions,  doing  an  annual 
business  of  a  quarter  billion 
dollars. 

Cortilet  sounds  as  if  it  might 
be  a  French  name,  but  actually 
the  family  is  of  Italian  origin. 
The  father,  Angelo,  was  born  in 
Italy  as  was  the  mother.  Michael 
was  born  on  Clark  st.  near  19th 
St.,  close  to  St.  John's  Catholic 
church.  He  was  third  eldest  in 
a  family  of  four  children.  When 


he  was  10  the  family  moved  into  His  next  employment  was  at 
a  two  story  house  on  Alexander  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  La  Salle  st. 
St.,  paying  for  it  with  savings  la-  where  he  checked  members  into 
boriously  put  by.  The  father's  the  athletic  department.  He  col- 
reason  for  the  move  was  to  be-  lected  a  charge  of  3  cents  from 
come  a  member  of  the  Santa  each  member  for  soap  and  a 
Maria  church,  which  he  admired,  towel. 

Michael  wen',  to  the  old  Carter  He  became  acquainted  with  a 
Harrison  school  on  23d  pi.  He  member  named  Canfield,  who 
played  with  the  neighborhood  was  superintendent  of  the  in- 
youngsters.  In  the'  spring  and  stallation  department  of  West- 
summer  it  was  baseball;  in  the  ern  Electric  company.  Thru  Can- 
fall,  sandlot  football.  The.  young-  field  he  got  a  job  as  a  clerk  in 
ster  went  swimming  in  Lake  Western  Electric's  branch  office 
Michigan  at  26th  st.  When  he  on  S.  Clinton  st. 
could  he  earned  a  few  pennies.  He  continued  as  a  clerk  a 
He  recalls  how  he  and  some  year  and  a  half  when  he  became 
young  friends  picked  up  a  few  an  installation  man.  His  job  was 
cents  by  selling  chunks  of  ice  t0  help  install  telephone  equip- 
left  over  when  ice  wagons  were  ment  He  held  that  post  also  for 
loaded.   He  had  chores  at  home 


to  do,  including  one  he  detested 


a  year  and  a  half  when  he  trans- 


-keeping  the  chicken  yard  clean.   ferT,ed  2°  the  department's  gen- 

eral   office   at   Hawthorne. 
First  Job  It  with   Tailor  Qn  July  3>  1916f  he  started  to 

for  Weekly  Wage  of  $3  work  for  Rawleigh  Manufactur- 

In  June,  1910,  Michael  was  ing  company,  formerly  a  subsid- 
graduated  from  Harrison  school  iary  of  American  Can,  which 
and  went  to  work  immediately  was  making  shrapnel  heads  for 
for  a  tailor,  William  H  Richard-  the  Russian  in  World  War 

son,  who  had  a  shop  in  the  old 


Mohawk  building  at  Monroe  and 


I.  Earlier  he  and  a  friend,  Her- 


Dearborn  sts.  Richardson  had  an  bert  Markuson,   had  decided  to 
expensive  shop,  his  lowest  price  a  leave  Western  Electric, 
suits  fetching  $100,  an  enormous       Markuson  got  a  job  with  Raw- 
price  for  the  day.  leigh,  but  just  before  moving  to 

Like  some  of  his  high  society  it  was  called  to  serve  on  the 

customers  Richardson  occasion-  Mexican  border  with  the  Illinois 

ally  was  slow  to  pay  his   bills  National    Guard.    He    told    his 

and  now  and  then  the  combina-  friend  Cortilet  to  apply  for  the 

tion  errand  and  office  boy  had  to  job,    Which    he    did>    and    that 

wait   for   his   $3   weekly   wage,  started    Cortilet's    long    record 

However,     Richardson     tfas     a  with  the  American  Can  family, 
kindly  man  who  took  an  interest       Cortilet's  first  assignment  with 

in    his    young    employe.     When  Rawleigh    was    as    combination 

Michael   studied  shorthand   and  purchasing  agent  and  tool  clerk, 

typewriting  at  the  Laird  Busi-  which  post  he  held  until  Oct.  2, 

ness    college    at    31st    st.    and  1917,    when    he    transferred    to 

Wentworth   av.   Richardson   got  American  Can's  factory  at  39th 

him  a   typewriter  on  which  to  and  Canal  sts.  His  first  task 

practice.  there  was  to  check  tinplate  mani- 

The  youngster  had  been  with  fests.  After  six  months  he  was 
the  tailor  nine  months  when  he  put  on  the  purchasing  desk  and 
had  an  urge  to  become  a  postal  sometime  later  was  transferred 
special  delivery  boy.  Richardson  to  the  planning  and  promise  de- 
got  him  an  appointment  with  a  partment  where  he  helped  plan 
postoffice  official,  but  the  lad  schedules  and  see  that  customers 
failed  to  get  a  job.  got  their  orders  on  time# 


Meantime  he  became  inter- 
ested in  the  sales  department 
and  in  October,  1921,  succeeded 
in  getting  a  transfer  to  the  sales 
staff.  After  a  brief  training 
period  on  the  city  sales  desk  he 
was  sent  out  "  on  the  street."  It 
was  really  "on  the  street"  in 
those  days  before  the  company 
provided  its  salesmen  with  auto- 
mobiles. A  salesman  either 
walked  or  rode  a  street  car. 

The  moment  he  got  into  the 
sales  department  Cortilet  real- 
ized that  selling  was  his  forte. 
He  liked  to  call  on  people  and  he 
got  along  well  with  people,  a 
quality  which  is  especially  valu- 
able in  his  executive  position.  He 
advanced  steadily  up  the  ladder 
in  the  central  division,  accumu- 
lating a  variety  of  titles  as  he 
went  along.  His  readiness  to  do 
more  work  than  was  required, 
his  honesty,  and  his  cheerfulness 
paid  off. 

On  April  25,  1950,  he  was 
named  vice  president  of  the 
central  division  which  has  juris- 
diction over  the  company's  ac- 
tivities in  25  states.  Of  the 
company's  35,000  employes  about 
12,000  are  located  in  this  divi- 
sion, 6,500  of  them  in  the  Chicago 
area.  The  Chicago  district  has 
the  largest  concentration  of 
plant  operations  of  any  of  the 
company's  districts.  Its  factories 
have  a  capacity  of  about  5  billion 
containers  a  year,  tho  of  course 
they  do  not  produce  any  such 
number. 

His  Philosofy  for  Life 
Is  Similar  to  Hamlet's 

In  recent  years  American  Can 
has  sharply  decentralized  its 
operations,  so  that  division  vice 


presidents  have  a  great  deal  of 
independent  authority.  In  some 
ways  they  are  virtually  autonom- 
ous. The  monthly  company  oper- 
ating committee  meetings  in 
New  York  City  assure  the  carry- 
ing out  of  company  policies. 

Cortilet  has,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  one  who  made  his 
own  way  from  boyhood  in  a 
tough  section  of  the  city  to  a 
handsome  office  on  Michigan  av., 
a  rather  simple  philosofy.  It  runs 
something  like  this:  "Work  like 
hell  and  be  honest.  Give  the 
people  you  work  for  a  full  day's 
work.  And  don't  kid  yourself." 
In  the  latter  thought  he  prob- 
ably had  in  mind  the  late  Mr. 
Shakespeare's  words  in  Hamlet: 
"  To  thine  own  self  be  true,  and 
it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the 
day,  thou  canst  not  then  be  false 
to  any  man." 

Going  back  in  Cortilet's  life 
momentarily,  there  was  a  day 
when  he  was  working  for  West- 
ern Electric  when  his  eyes  fell 
on  a  certain  Miss  Hazel  Jackson, 
a  one  time  resident  of  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.  Miss  Jackson  oper- 
ated a  business  machine  at  a 
desk  near  Cortilet.  In  1916  the 
young  lady  became  Mrs.  Corti- 
let. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cortilet,  who  re- 
side on  the  south  side  of  Chi- 
cago, have  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Mayo,  and  an  11  year 
old  grandson  named  Michael. 
They  summer  at  Long  Beach, 
Ind.,  where  the  American  Can 
veep  enjoys  swimming.  His  fa» 
vorite  recreations  are  golfing 
and  fishing.  As  a  fisherman  he 
has  done  more  fishing  than 
catching. 


The  Road  to  Success 

Sketch  of  Washington  National  Life's 
Co-chairman,  Harry  R.  Kendall 


■By  Philip  Hampson 


In  this  day  of  speedy  stream- 
lined passenger  trains  and  fleet 
air  liners  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
picture  the  immaculately  clad 
and  dignified  co-chairman  of  the 
Washington  National  Life  Insur- 
ance company,  Evanston,  in  the 
role  of  groom  to  horses  used  to 
pull  stagecoaches  over  a  32  mile 
toll  road  between  Louisville  and 
Taylorsville,  Ky. 

But  go  back  65  years  and  you 
might  have  seen  a  12  year  old 
farm  boy  named  Harry  R.  Ken- 
dall —  now  the  aforementioned 
co-chairman — currying  and  feed- 
ing the  stagecoach  horses. 

Kendall,  77,  spends  a  number 
of  hours  each  day  in  his  hand- 
some office  in  the  ultra-modern 
home  of  Washington  National 
Life  in  Evanston.  He  recently 
celebrated  his  60th  anniversary 
in  the  insurance  business,  so  it 
is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  he 
has  been  asked  to  reduce  his 
hours  of  work  at  the  office.  And 
while  he  more  or  less  obeys  the 
doctor's  orders  with  respect  to 
office  hours  he  takes  home  port- 
folios containing  papers  relating 
to  office  matters. 

Kendall's  life  story  demon- 
strates once  again  that  a  poor 
boy  without  influential  backers 
can  carve  for  himself  a  reward- 
ing life.  Success  comes  to  many 
as  a  result  of  their  ability  to  see 
an  opportunity  and  seize  it.  To 
others  it  comes  thru  the  creation 
of  an  opportunity.  Kendall  may 
be  included  in  the  latter  group. 

Co»t  of  Hit  Succeat 
Is  High  in  Heavy  Work 

The  price  paid  for  his  success 
has  been  heavy  in  hard  work. 
And  his  rewards  have  been  tem- 


HARRY  JR.  KENDALL 


pered  by  the  sadness  of  death. 
He  has  survived  three  wives  and 
he  has  suffered  the  loss  of  his 
two  only  sons  upon  whom  he  had 
relied  to  carry  on  many  of  his 
duties  in  his  later  years,  H. 
Brookes,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
44,  and  Curtis  P.,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  51. 

However,  if  you  visit  Kendall 
in  his  office  you  will  find  a  brisk 
and  cheerful  gentleman  who  is 
not  inclined  to  dwell  on  the 
things  that  might  have  been,  but 
one  who  will  converse  at  length 
on  his  favorite  topic,  insurance. 

But  to  start  at  the  beginning 
and  return  to  the  days  when 
stagecoaches  still  rumbled  over 
old  Kentucky's  winding  roads. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  May  21,  1876,  on  a  farm 


near  Chaplin,  a  tiny  town  near  Ky.,  by  which  time  there  were 

Bardstown  widely  known  for  its  six  Kendall  boys.  Harry  went  to 

old  cathedral  and  Stephen  Foster  grade   school   in   his   new   town 

memories.  where    his    favorite    study    was 

Kendall  was  the  second  of  a  geografy.  He  held  various  jobs 
family  of  six  boys.  His  father,  during  the  next  three  years.  He 
Preston  B.,  .was  a  farmer.  The  carried  papers  after  school.  One 
father  moved  with  his  family  to  summer  he  worked  on  a  farm 
a  farm  near  Fisherville  when  and  another  he  worked  as  a  sec- 
young  Harry  was  6.  The  new  tion  hand  on  the  Southern  rail- 
home  was  on  the  Louisville-Tay-  road. 

lorsville  toll  road.  Directly  across  When  15  the  lad  left  home  for 

the  pike  from  the  house  was  a  "  the  big  city,"  which,  of  course, 

stone   marker  which    read   "  16  was  Louisville.  There  he  took  a 

miles  to  Louisville  and  16  miles  brief   course   in    the   Bryant   & 

to  Taylorsville."  Stratton   business   college   after 

The  father  believed  that  if  his  which  he  got  a  job  as  a  stock  boy 

boys  h&d  idle  hands  they  would  with   Levi-Newburger   &   Co., 

be   mischievous   hands,   and  be-  wholesale  clothier,  at  the  then 

sides  he  needed  their  help  on  his  healthy  salary  of  $7  a  week.  He 

farm.  There  were  few  idle  mo-  Drushed  and  stacked  men's  suits, 

ments  for  Harry  and  his  broth-  His  prosperity  was  not  to  last 

very  long.  It  seems  that  even  in 

Attends  Log  Schoolhov$e;  those  days  they  had  depressions. 

Becomes  Field  Hand  When  11  On  Aug.  31,  1893,  a  date  he  re- 

The  youngsters  went  to  school  members  well  for  it  was  at  the 
in  a  one  room  log  schoolhouse.  depth  of  the  1892-93  depression, 
When  Harry  was  old  enough  he  al*  of  the  company's  employes 
worked  in  the  fields  and  at  va-  except  the  bosses  and  the  book- 
rious  farm  chores.  When  11  he  keeperwere  laid  off  with  no  prom- 
was  a  field  hand.  ise  of  when  they  might  return. 

Harry  was  12  and  a  large  boy  The  youngster  had  walked    the 

for  his  age  when  he  took  on  his  streets  of  Louisville  three  weeks 

stagecoach  job.    Because  the  without  finding  a  job  when  he 

country  between  Louisville  and  decided  to  try  New  Albany,  Ind., 

Taylorsville  was  hilly,  the  going  which  was  just  across  the  Ohio 

was  heavy    for    the    four-horse  river. 

teams  that  pulled  the  coaches.  So  There  luck  was  with  him.    He 

stops  were  made  at  the  half  way  succeeded  in  getting  an  agency 

mark  for  a  change  of  horses.   It  with    the   Prudential    Insurance 

was  Harry's  duty  to  have  a  fresh  Company  of  America  in  that  river 

team  curried,  harnessed,  and  town.  He  recalls  that  "  the  su- 

ready  to  be  hitched  to  an  ar-  perintendent   and    manager"  of 

riving  coach  to  complete  the  the  district  were  "  experienced  in- 

journey.  surance  men  fresh  from  England 

The  stagecoach  horses  on  their  who  were  Christian  gentlemen." 

arrival  at  the  farm  were  tired  and  His  employers   took  an  interest 

sweaty.   They  had  to  be  cleaned  in    the    youngster   who    had    to 

and  watered.  It  was  a  tough  job  compete  with  other  agents  who 

for  a  12  year  old  even  tho  he  were  old  enough  to  be  his  father. 

was  strong.  He  had  to  groom  16  AJ  xL  0      .     M.  . 

u  .       ,  ,       tt      iu  Advances  with  Prudential} 

horses  six  days  a  week.    He  did  .        .  .,  ' 

get    some   respite   in   the   three  APP<"nUd  Manager  at  21 

winter  months  when  he  went  to       After  10  months  in  New  Al- 

the  little  school.  bany  he  was  sent  to  Columbus, 

When  the  youngster    was    13  Ind.,  to  supervise  a  staff  of  four 

the  family  moved  to  Jefferstown,  agents  at  a  salary  of  $15  a  week. 


He  found  to  his  surprise  that  his 
predecessor  owned  the  office  fur- 
niture and  he  had  to  buy  it  from 
him  as  well  as  pay  half  of  the 
office  rent  of  $15  a  month.  On 
his  21st  birthday,  May  21,  1&97, 
he  was  promoted  to  manager 
and  assigned  to  a  fairly  large 
territory  with  headquarters  in 
Terre  Haute. 

His  staff  included  32  agents, 
eight  superintendents,  and  a  dis- 
trict cashier,  all  considerably 
older  than  he  was.  He  told  the 
writer  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  mustache  he  sported  he 
could  not  have  held  the  job  be- 
cause none  in  the  group  would 
have  worked  for  one  so  young. 
Two  years  later  he  was  as- 
signed to  Louisville.  Prudential 
had  operated  in  the  city  for  12 
years  in  which  time  there  had 
been  11  managers.  His  competi- 
tor across  the  hall  told  him, 
"Well,  I  feel  sorry  for  you.  I 
suppose  you'll  soon  be  on  your 
way."  The  new  manager  stayed 
26  years  and  left  only  because 
of  his  personal  interest. 

In  1904  all  the  Kendall  broth- 
ers were  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness, J.  Walter,  Albert  W., 
George  R.,  James  S.,  Claude  P., 
and  of  course  Harry- 
Then  in  1911  Kendall  created 
opportunity.  He  got  his  brother 
George  to  organize  in  Spring- 
field, 111.,  the  Washington  Health 
and  Accident  company.  Harry 
remained  in  his  position  with 
Prudential  to  earn  the  money  to 
finance  the  venture.  He  would 
go  to  Springfield  week-ends  to 
help  with  the  paper  work  and  to 
encourage  George  for  there  were 
many  dark  moments. 


On  June  1,  1923,  Kendall  re- 
signed his  position  with  Pruden- 
tial to  organize  the  Fidelity  Life 
and  Accident  Insurance  com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  president. 
In  February,  1926,  Fidelity  Life; 
Washington  Health,  which  had 
moved  to  Chicago,  and  the  United 
States  National  Life  and  Casual- 
ty company  of  Chicago,  which 
the  Kendalls  had  purchased,  were 
merged  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
what  today  is  Washington  Na- 
tional. This  widely  known  com- 
pany has  900  million  dollars  of 
insurance  in  force,  160  million 
dollars  of  assets,  and  a  capital 
and  surplus  of  35  millions. 

As  he  looks  back  over  his  life, 
Kendall  believes  that  the  turn- 
ing point  on  the  road  he  was 
traveling  came  when  he  was 
forced  out  of  his  job  by  the  de- 
pression of  1893.  That  action  put 
him  into  the  insurance  field  at  a 
time  when  insurance  men  were 
not  too  popular.  It  was  a  major 
talking  task  to  sell  a  man  insur- 
ance. 

Times  have  changed.  The  value 
of  insurance  is  recognized  by 
everyone.  And  tho  his  active 
years  are  largely  behind  him, 
Kendall  is  still  as  interested  in 
insurance  as  he  was  when  a 
young  man.  He  always  has  be- 
lieved in  the  advisability  of  build- 
ing a  strong  organization  of 
young  men  to  carry  on  his  work. 
And  in  doing  this  he  insists  that 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  build  within. 
His  chief  officers  were  clerks  20 
years  ago. 

A  couple  of  times  a  year  he 
visits  his  farm  near  Bardstown, 
in  the  area  in  which  he  got  his 
start,  where  he  raises  Black  An- 
gus cattle.  He  has  done  well. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Rudolph  W.  Glasner,  Head 
of  Clearing  Machine  Corp. 


■By  Philip  Hampson- 


Among  the  most  interesting 
things  to  be  seen  in  the  great 
automobile  plants  are  the  mam- 
moth presses  which  tower  over 
most  of  the  other  machines.  They 
are  used  to  stamp  out  body  parts 
and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
items.  As  one  gazes  at  these 
giant  machines  one  wonders 
what  sort  of  a  mind  it  was  that 
conceived  them,  let  alone  built 
them. 

A  Chicagoan  visiting  some  of 
the  country's  leading  factories 
notes  how  many  of  these  spec- 
tacular machines  bear  the  name 
11  Clearing."  And  his  pride  ex- 
pands somewhat  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  these  useful  monsters 
were  built  by  his  fellow  citizens 
back  in  the  home  town. 

The  man  responsible  for  the 
widespread  appearance  of  Clear- 
ing machines  thruout  the  coun- 
try and  in  foreign  lands  as  well 
is  Rudolph  W.  Glasner,  founder 
and  president  of  Clearing  Ma- 
chine corporation,  which  makes 
small  and  medium  sized  ma- 
chines as  well  as  the  giants 
which  attract  the  eye. 

Obviously  Mr.  Glasner  is  con- 
cerned with  a  highly  technical 
enterprise.  Thus  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  some  astonishment 
when  one  learns  from  Glasner 
that  one  of  his  major  regrets  is 
that  he  didn't  have  a  "  technical 
education." 

Maybe  the  gentleman  did  not 
have  a  formal  technical  educa- 
tion, but  he  seems  to  have  done 
right  well  in  a  technical  field. 
Possibly  his  technical  success 
may  be  explained  by  his  having 
"  a  feeling  for  engineering  "  plus 
a  little  engineering  education  ob- 
tained in  night  scIk  j1. 


RUDOLPH  W.  GLASNER 


Glasner's  experience  demon- 
strates once  again  that  tho  a 
young  man  may  lack  much  for- 
mal education,  money,  and  in- 
fluence he  yet  can  attain  an  en- 
viable position  in  a  highly  tech- 
nical field,  provided  he  is  will- 
ing to  put  forth  great  effort  and 
of  course  provided  he  has  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  luck. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  Aug.  6,  1887,  in  Vienna, 
Austria.  His  father,  Maurice, 
was  a  furniture  merchant  whose 
earnings  were  on  the  slim  side. 
His  mother  was  intensely  inter- 
ested In  music.  He  recalls  her 
interest  caused  her  to  take  her 
small  son  to  the  funeral  of  Jo- 
hannes Brahms. 

The  youngster  went  to  the 
Vienna  public  schools.   Big  mo- 


merits  in  his  early  life  were 
glimpses  of  the  old  Emperor 
Franz  Josef  and  occasional  fish- 
ing trips  for  carp  in  the  Danube 
river  and  for  mountain  trout  in 
lakes  in  the  Tyrolean  Alps. 

When  16  he  entered  a  prepara- 
tory school,  something  like  our 
high  schools,  which  he  attended 
for  three  years. 

The  big  event  of  his  life  oc- 
curred when  he  was  nearing  the 
end  of  his  Vienna  school  days.  A 
schoolmate  had  gone  to  New 
York  City  where  he  obtained  a 
job  in  a  bank.  The  friend  urged 
Rudolph  to  "  come  to  New  York  " 
and  the  latter  needed  little  urg- 
ing. With  the  blessing  of  his 
mother,  the  youngster  "  borrowed 
a  little  money  here  and  a  little 
bit  there  "  and  eventually  accu- 
mulated a  sufficient  amount  to 
buy  a  steamship  ticket. 

Arrives   in   New    York   City 
with    $10,    Lots   of    Ambition 

Glasner  arrived  in  New  York 
City  with  only  $10  in  his  pocket, 
but  with  a  full  supply  of  youth 
—he  was  just  19.  His  knowledge 
of  English  was  slight,  consisting 
of  a  few  phrases  learned  in 
school.  He  landed  a  job  with  a 
company  making  briar  pipes. 

His  school  training  was  suffi- 
cient for  him  to  become  a  ma- 
chinist with  the  company.  Some 
years  later  while  he  was  resting 
one  evening  in  his  boarding 
house  a  man  came  to  him  and 
offered  him  a  job  with  a  pipe 
company  in  Chicago.  He  never 
found  out  how  the  Chicagoan  got 
his  name.  Three  days  later  he 
was  on  a  train  headed  for  Chi- 
cago. 

Before  leaving  New  York  City 
he  took  a  step  which  was  to 
exert  a  profound  influence  on 
his  life.  He  asked  a  friend  for 
the  name  of  someone  in  Chicago 
to  whom  he  could  go  for  advice. 
The  friend  suggested  the  late  Dr. 
Graham  Taylor,  the  founder  and 
then  head  of  Chicago  Commons, 
a  settlement  at  955  Grand  av. 

Taylor,  who  died  in  1938.  re- 
ceived   young    Glasner    warmly 


and  invited  him  to  live  in  the 
Commons,  in  return  for  which 
the  young  man  agreed  to  spend 
his  evenings,  or  many  of  them, 
in  settlement  work. 

So  Glasner  found  himself  tak- 
ing .care  of  boys  clubs,  reading 
to  youngsters,  taking  them  to 
picnics,  and  otherwise  doing  his 
part  in  keeping  them  out  of 
trouble.  In  this  period  he  met 
and  became  an  admirer  of  Miss 
Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House 
fame.  He  lived  several  years  in 
the  Commons  during  which  he 
met  other  young  men  who  later 
were  to  make  their  mark  in  Chi- 
cago. His  associations  were  with 
persons  of  the  finest  type,  a  very 
important  thing  to  any  young  per- 
son seeking  to  make  his  or  her 
way  in  the  world. 

"  My  experience  at  the  Com- 
mons was  invaluable,"  Glasner 
told  the  writer.  "  If  every  young 
man  could  take  a  part  in  expe- 
riences I  had  at  the  Commons 
there  would  be  much  less  crime 
and  trouble  in  the  world." 

The  job  with  the  Chicago  pipe 
company  proved  to  be  rather  an 
Exciting  one.  The  firm  had  a 
small  machine  shop  in  which  it 
made  pipes.  Sometimes  it  took 
on  an  order  too  big  for  it  to 
handle,  in  which  case  it  went 
for  help  to  other  machine  shops. 
This  resulted  in  Glasner  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  opera- 
tors of  quite  a  number  of  small 
machine  shops. 

Meantime,  before  he  left  New 
York  City,  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  lady 
whose  presence  in  New  York  re- 
sulted in  his  making  rather  fre- 
quent trips  to  that  city.  The 
young  couple  married  and  had 
three  daughters.  Eighteen  years 
later  they  were  divorced  "  ami- 
cably." Later  Glasner  remarried. 
He  has  a  son  David  who  works 
for  Clearing. 

He  Saves  $500  and  Acquires 
Half  Interest  in  a  Shop 

While  working  for  the  pipe 
company.     Glasner     saved    $500 


which  he  used  to  buy  a  half  in- 
terest in  a  small  tool  and  die 
shop  in  Ohio  st.  The  shop  had 
about  a  half  dozen  machines 
which  the  proprietors  used  to 
make  "whatever  came  alone;." 
One  day  a  customer  came  in 
with  an  order  for  a  die  to  be 
used  in  making  small  parts  for 
a  novelty  item.  Later  the  cus- 
tomer complained  that  too  many 
parts  were  being  broken  in  the 
machine  operation. 

Glasner  studied  the  problem 
and  came  up  with  a  process  in 
which  a  compressed  air  cylinder 
was  placed  under  the  die  to  act 
as  a  cushion.  The  breakages 
stopped. 

The  partners  were  agreed  that 
if  the  process  worked  in  one 
case  it  should  work  on  others 
so  they  developed  a  compressed 
air  unit  for  use  on  other  ma- 
chines. Soon  thereafter  Glasner 
was  saddened  by  the  death  of 
his  partner,  David  Strand.  He 
took  on  another  partner,  Gus 
Nelson,  in  the  little  enterprise 
known  as  the  Marquette  Tool 
and  Manufacturing  company. 

Marquette  Tool  prospered,  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  when  Nel- 
son was  on  a  trip  to  Europe  he 
decided  he  had  made  enough 
money  and  would  retire.  Glas- 
ner bought  out  Nelson's  inter- 
est, expanded  the  operations, 
and  eventually  sold  the  company 
to  an  eastern  enterprise.  He  re- 
mained in  the  management.  The 
purchase  included  a  fine  new 
plant  in  the  Clearing  industrial 
district. 

Then  arose  the  villain  in  the 
case  —  the  1929-33  depression. 
The  eastern  firm  ended  its  Chi- 
cago operation  to  continue  in  its 
home   base.   The   Clearing   plant 


was  empty  and  Glasner's  for- 
tune had  shrunk.  In  1933  Glas- 
ner induced  the  Clearing  district 
management  to  let  him  operate 
the  old  plant,  taking  such  orders 
as  he  could  find. 

Brings  Old  Staff  Together; 
Firm   Is  'on   Way'  by   1938 

The  once  affluent  plant  opera- 
tor got  together  members  of  his 
old  organization,  paying  them 
salaries  which  even  in  those  days 
were  trifling.  He  himself  would 
hustle  off  to  Detroit  to  get  or- 
ders. It  was  a  constant  race  to 
get  in  enough  money  thru  pay- 
ments on  the  orders  to  keep  the 
plant  running.  By  1938  the  battle 
had  been  won  and  the  new  Clear- 
ing Machine  corporation  was  on 
its  way. 

When  the  United  States  en- 
tered World  War  II  Clearing 
was  ready  to  take  a  major  part 
in  supplying  the  many  machines 
needed  so  desperately.  It  had 
been  able  to  reach  a  strong  posi- 
tion thru  its  ability  to  plow  back 
earnings  into  the  company,  an 
outcome  which  would  be  diffi- 
cult now  under  the  present  more 
or  less  confiscatory  taxation. 

Glasner  is  now  a  mellow 
gentleman  who  resides  with  his 
wife  on  the  south  side  and  who 
enjoys  winter  days  in  his  Florida 
home  in  Palm  Beach.  He  collects 
a  few  paintings,  but  his  great 
interest  is  in  the  workers  in  his 
plant  in  Clearing. 

Glasner  believes  firmly  that 
one  duty  of  a  company  head  is 
to  build  a  strong  executive  or- 
ganization from  within  the  ranks 
of  his  associates.  He  has  built  a 
Clearing  team,  so  he  now  takes 
it  "  easier." 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Gunnar  E.  Gunderson, 
Head  of  Brad  Foote  Gear  Works 


-By  Philip  Hampson- 


It  isn't  often  that  a  man  who 
has  succeeded  in  getting  his  foot 
as  an  actor  inside  a  movie  studio 
pulls  out  said  foot  and  marches 
it  to  a  prosaic  job  in  a  machine 
shop.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  movie  person  just  mentioned 
was  not  a  high  salaried  actor, 
but  a  $3  a  day  extra. 

However,  his  brief  career  as  an 
extra  did  have  some  glamor  be- 
cause his  associates  under  the 
kleig  lights  included  such  celeb- 
rities of  the  day  as  Francis  X. 
Bushman  Of  the  old  Essanay  stu- 
dio and  Kathleen  Williams  of  the 
Selig  Polyscope  studio.  All  this 
took  place  in  the  day  when  Chi- 
cago was  a  great  motion  picture 
center. 

Further,  it  must  be  stated  that 
the  age  of  the  extra  mentioned 
above  was  about  16.  And  the  rea- 
son he  gave  up  his  movie  career 
was  not  exactly  of  his  own  doing. 
His  mother  was  a  Norwegian 
lady  of  strong  character.  She 
believed  that  the  beautiful  ladies 
of  the  movies  were  not  the  right 
companions  for  her  young  son 
who,  she  felt,  ought  to  learn  a 
trade. 

So  if  occasionally  Gunnar  E. 
Gunderson,  president  of  Brad 
Foote  Gear  Works,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
may  be  seen  sitting  at  his  desk 
with  a  far  away  look  in  his  eye 
there  is  at  least  some  possibility 
that  he  may  be  day  dreaming  of 
"  what  might  have  been." 

The  president  of  Brad  Foote 
was  born  Dec.  9,  1893,  in  Oslo, 
Norway.  His  father,  a  tailor, 
gave  his  young  son  school  les- 
sons while  he  carried  on  his 
tailoring  trade. 
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GUNNAR  E.  GUNDERSON 


The  father's  teaching  was  so 
effective  that  young  Gunnar, 
who  was  second  eldest  in  a  fam- 
ily of  eight  children,  was  started 
in  3d  grade  when  he  entered  the 
school  in  the  Oslo  suburb  in 
which  the  family  resided.  The 
father,  incidentally,  was  in  the 
tailoring  business  because  he  had 
been  left  with  an  uncle  who  was 
a  tailor  when  his  own  father  and 
mother  migrated  to  America 
years  before. 

There  came  a  day  when  Ed- 
ward Gunderson,  the  father, 
heeded  the  advice  of  his  wife's 
sister  to  come  to  Chicago.  The 
sister-in-law  was  living  in  Chi- 
cago and  she  pressed  the  many 
opportunities  that  existed  here. 
So  one  fine  day  the  Gunderson 
family,  including  young  Gunnar, 


settled  on  Chicago's  northwest 
side. 

Gunnar  was  started  in  Ryerson 
public  school  where  he  was  put 
back  to  1st  grade  because  he 
knew  no  English.  He  recalls  that 
one  of  the  most  difficult  English 
words  to  learn  how  to  pronounce 
was  that  much  used  word  "  the." 
He  couldn't  make  his  tongue  co- 
operate when  using  it. 

As  a  youngster  and  as  a  young 
man  he  was  strong  for  sports. 
His  big  love  in  sports  was  skat- 
ing and  on  one  happy  occasion 
he  came  in  fourth  in  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune  Silver  Skates 
competition.  He  wrestled  and 
boxed  and  he  played  baseball, 
including  third  base  for  the  old 
Humboldt  park  team.  In  the 
summer  he  walked  miles  to 
swim  at  the  old  Diversey  beach. 

Trie*  Hand  at  Various  Jobs; 
Then,    Toolmaker  Apprentice 

After  his  graduation  from 
grade  school  he  tried  various 
jobs  including  that  of  a  movie 
extra,  as  noted.  When  he  was 
eased  out  of  the  movie  world  he 
became  a  toolmaker  apprentice 
with  Armstrong  Tool  company 
at  $6  a  week. 

He  told  the  writer  recently 
that  he  found  his  work  as  an 
apprentice  more  interesting  than 
his  association  with  the  movie 
ladies.  The  writer  received  that 
statement  with  a  certain 
amount  amount  of  skepticism. 
While  working  as  an  apprentice 
the  youth  took  a  correspondence 
school  course  in  mathematics 
and  shop  work. 

After  working  for  Armstrong 
three  years  he  got  a  job  with 
Foote  Brothers  Gear  and  Ma- 
chine company  for  17  cents  an 
hour  and  with  other  firms. 

There  is  a  phase  in  his  life 
which  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Each  spring  when  the  trees  be- 
gan to  bud  his  Norwegian  blood 
began  to  stir  and  the  wander- 
lust claimed  him  as  a  victim. 

"Every  summer  I  had  to  go 
away,"   Gunderson  told  the 


writer.  "I  just  couldn't  resist 
the  desire  so  I'd  head  for  the  far 
west  or  the  north  country.  I 
worked  on  railroads,  in  the 
timber  country,  anywhere.  I  re- 
member working  one  fall  near 
Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan, 
where  I  ran  a  threshing  engine 
on  a  farm  in  38  below  zero  tem- 
perature." 

After  his  yearly  attack  of  the 
wanderlust  wore  itself  out  he 
would  return  to  his  job  at  Foote 
Brothers  or  elsewhere  where  he 
was  gladly  received.  At  long  last 
he  began  to  realize  that  if  he 
were  going  to  get  anywhere  in 
life — and  he  had  a, strong  desire 
to  advance  himself — he  would 
have  to  settle  down,  which  he 
did.  However,  World  War  I  came 
along  to  keep  him  from  getting 
too  settled  in  one  spot.  He  joined 
the  navy  in  May,  1917,  as  a  2d 
class  machinist's  mate. 

After  10  days  of  training  he 
was  sent  to  sea  aboard  the  bat- 
tleship Connecticut.  The  fact 
that  he  was  made  a  petty  officer 
after  such  a  brief  time  in  the 
navy  caused  him  to  get  a  "push- 
ing around  "  from  the  old  timers 
who  had  spent  years  in  the  navy 
without  getting  a  rating. 

One  day  volunteers  were  sought 
to  take  part  in  a  boxing  show. 
Gunderson,  who  weighed  135 
pounds,  found  himself  matched 
with  a  sailor  weighing  165 
pounds.  The  lighter  man  took  a 
beating  for  two  rounds  but,  in 
the  third  round  watched  for  an 
opening.  He  landed  a  blow  in 
which  he  "  put  everything  he 
had  "  on  his  opponent's  jaw.  The 
heavier  man  went  down  and  out 
and  from  that  day  on  there  was 
no  more  hazing  for  Gunnar. 

Returns  to  Foote  Brothersi 
Buys  Into  New  Venture 

Gunderson  returned  to  Foote 
Brothers  in  Chicago  in  1920.  He 
stayed  there  until  1924  when  J. 
B.  Foote,  who  held  controling  in- 
terest, died  and  his  widow  took 


control.  Brad,  the  other  brother, 
sold  his  interest  to  the  widow 
and  organized  his  own  company. 
Gunderson,  then  a  foreman,  thru 
dint  of  hard  scraping  had  saved 
$5,000.  And  during  that  period 
he  went  to  the  old  Lewis  insti- 
tute [now  the  Illinois  Institute 
ot  Technology]  where  he  took  an 
engineering  course  four  hours  a 
night  four  nights  a  week. 

With  his  savings  plus  another 
$10,000  for  which  he  went  into 
debt  he  bought  an  interest  in  the 
new  venture.  He  used  his  salary 
to  pay  on  the  $10,000  he  owed 
and  he  worked  at  odd  jobs  week- 
ends to  pay  for  food  and  rent. 
And  he  had  the  title  of  vice  pres- 
ident. The  little  company  pros- 
pered and  built  itself  to  a  force 
of  50  workers.  The  officers  did 
manual  labor  and  corners  were 
cut  by  such  efforts  as  making  the 
tools  necessary  for  company  op- 
erations. 

In  the  great  depression  the 
company  almost  went  under.  It 
was  kept  going  by  desperate  ef- 
fort. Gunderson,  whose  salary 
was  $40  a  week,  drummed  up  lit- 
tle orders  to  help  keep  the  busi- 
ness alive.  Eventually  the  tide 
turned  and  business  came  back. 
When  World  War  II  started  the 
company  was  ready  to  take  an 
important  role  in  supplying  vital 
items  for  America's  fighting  men. 
And  it  still  is  making  important 
defense  items. 

Named  President  on  Foote*s 
Death;  in  Grobp  Buying  Firm 

In  1950,  after  the  death  of 
Brad  Foote,  Gunderson  became 
president.  He  and  his  associates 
bought  out  the  Foote  interests. 


The  company  is  one  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  manufacturers  of 
gears.  Its  products  range  from 
gears  with  a  diameter  of  a  half 
inch  to  vast  ones  of  10  foot  diam- 
eter. 

Gears  are  used  in  the  trans- 
mission or  conversion  of  power 
and  wherever  there  is  motion 
there  must  be  a  gear  of  some 
kind.  Hence,  a  manufacturer  of 
gears  has  an  interest  in  every 
type  of  industry. 

Gunderson  has  been  married 
twice.  His  first  wife  died  at  the 
birth  of  his  only  son,  George,  who 
is  associated  with  the  company. 
His  second  wife,  whom  he  mar- 
ried years  later,  is  the  mother  of 
his  daughter,  Fay,  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Miami. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gunderson  reside 
on  a  300  acre  farm  near  Lemont 
where  they  raise  Angus  cattle 
and  Hampshire  hogs. 

He  is  interested  in  Chicago 
area  activities.  He  is  president 
of  the  Medinah  Country  club,  the 
Chicago  Norske  club,  and  other 
organizations.  He  is  the  presi- 
dent of  several  Brad  Foote  sub- 
sidiaries and  of  the  Lemont  Real- 
ty company  which  controls  an 
area  in  which  a  number  of  other 
industrial  enterprises  are  situ- 
ated. 

He  is  a  kindly  person  known 
for  his  consideration  for  others. 
He  enjoys  stopping  in  his  plants 
to  chat  with  workers,  many  of 
whom  he  knows  by  name.  And 
he  realizes  the  desirability  of 
building  from  within  a  strong 
staff  of  officers  to  take  over  when 
the  older  members  of  the  organ- 
ization have  gone.  Above  all,  he 
is  proud  to  be  an  American. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Pierre  F.  Lavedan, 
Head  of  Liquid  Carbonic 

— By  Philip  Hampson 


It  has  been  said  that  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  in 
the  success  of  an  individual  is 
his  ability  to  recognize  an  op- 
portunity. Just  as  important  is 
the  individual's  ability  to  grasp 
the  opportunity  and  put  it  to  use. 
Certainly  engineers,  with  their 
years  of  technical  training,  should 
be  in  a  favorable  position  both 
to  see  and  to  seize  opportunity. 

The  subject  of  today's  sketch 
admirably  illustrates  the  forego- 
ing remarks.  He  is  Pierre  F. 
Lavedan,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Liquid  Carbonic  corporation.  He 
started  his  business  career  as  a 
young  chemical  engineer  with- 
out influence  except  that  con- 
ferred on  him  thru  graduation 
from  one  of  the  country's  great 
technical  institutions. 

His  initiative  as  a  young  man 
— with  a  slight  bow  to  the  god- 
dess of  chance — put  him  on  the 
road  that  led  to  his  present  posi- 
tion as  top  man  in  one  of  Chi- 
cago's most  widely  known  enter- 
prises. 

Lavedan's  opportunity  came 
when,  while  making  a  sales  call 
as  a  young  man,  he  came  across 
a  gentleman  who^was  all  wrapped 
up — that  is  mentally — in  a  chem- 
ical substance  called  solid  car- 
bon dioxide,  or  more  commonly 
known  to  you  and  me  as  dry  ice. 

Lavedan  Born  in  Paris 
But  Came  to  U.  S.  at  5 

Our  subject  this  morning  is  in 
a  rather  novel  position  among 
the  others  whose  stories  have 
been  outlined  in  this  series  for 
he  arrived  on  this  earth  June  13, 
1898,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  France, 
which  automatically  should  con- 


PIERRE  F.  LAVEDAN 

fer  on  him  at  least  a  small  aura 
of  romance. 

But  the  truth  must  be  tdld. 
He  left  his  home  inv  the  Rue  de 
Mathurin,  about  five  blocks  from 
the  famed  Madeleine  church,  in 
the  company  of  his  parents  at 
the  age  of  5  and  headed  for  the 
United  States.  One  doesn't  store 
many  memories  of  Parisian  life 
in  the  first  five  years  of  his  ex- 
istence. 

Further,  it  must  be  stated, 
Lavedan  doesn't  fit  in  at  all  with 
the  commonly  accepted  notion  of 
a  Frenchman.  He's  not  the  least 
bit  volatile;  he's  as  factual  as  a 
statistician  for  a  grocery  chain. 
And  he  is  not  at  all  talkative— it 
takes  considerable  digging  to  get 
much  information  out  of  him. 
However,  Paris  did  put  one  touch 
on  him  by  making  him  a  very 


handsome  gentleman. 

Lucien  Lavedan,  the  father  of 
Pierre,  is  a  chemist,  now  retired, 
who  had  come  to  the  United 
States  in  1884,  then  returned  to 
France  to  do  his  military  service, 
took  a  bride  in  1896,  and  then  in 
1903  returned  to  New  Orleans, 
La.,  with  his  family. 

When  he  arrived  in  New  Or- 
leans, which  has  at  Least  some  of 
his  native  Paris'  charm,  young 
Pierre  had  no  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish. At  that  time  French  was 
much  more  generally  spoken 
than  it  is  now.  However,  like  all 
children  he  was  quick  to  pick  up 
a  new  language,  in  this  case  Eng- 
lish. 

So   Bilingual  He  Can't  Recall 
in   Which  Language  He  Spoke 

In  a  short  time  he  became 
bilingual,  so  much  so  that  he 
couldn't  recall  for  his  parents 
whether  he  had  addressed  family 
friends  in  French  or  English.  He 
went  to  grammar  school  in  New 
Orleans,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1912. 

His  life  as  a  youngster  was 
rather  uneventful.  An  occasional 
high  spot  was  fishing  in  Lake 
Ponchartrain  with  his  father. 
And  tho  one  might  not  expect 
it  in  the  French  atmosphere  of 
New  Orleans,  he  did  encounter 
the  works  of  Mr.  Horatio  Alger 
and  found  them  as  enjoyable  a^ 
other  youngsters  of  his  day.  A 
family  treat  was  to  go  to  the 
old  French  Opera  house,  which 
since,  unhappily,  has  burned. 

He  went  to  a  Jesuit  high  school 
for  boys.  He  played  half  back  on 
the  football  team  until  his  senior 
year  when  he  became  the  team's 
manager,  an  event  that  indicated 
that  he  was  no  Red  Grange.  The 
stage  took  his  fancy  at  the  time 
and  he  recalls  having  a  part  in  a 
play  titled  "Louis  XI,"  the  au- 
thor of  which  he  can't  recall. 
His  theatrical  experience  pro- 
duced no  heart  throbs  as  the 
feminine  roles  were  taken  by  his 
masculine  schoolmates. 

Lavedan  recalls  one  summer 
when  he  got  a  job  as  office  boy  in 
a  downtown  office  for  $5  a  week. 


About  as  important  as  the  $5 
was  his  chance  to  drink  all  the 
ice  water  he  wanted. 

Then  thru  the  financial  sacri- 
fices of  his  family  he  enrolled  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  Boston  in  1916,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1920 
as  a  chemical  engineer. 

In  July,  1916,  he  volunteered 
for  military  service  and  entered 
training  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y., 
from  which  he  emerged  a  ser- 
geant. When  he  applied  for  mili- 
tary transportation  allowance  to 
his  home  he  was  handed  50  cents 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  en- 
listed in  Boston  and  not  New  Or- 
leans and  when  he  thought  the 
Massachusetts  bonus  of  $100 
might  help  further  his  career  he 
was  informed  he  couldn't  have  it 
because  his  home  was  in  New 
Orleans  and  not  Boston. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation 
from  M.  I.  T.  he  applied  for  a  job 
with  Liquid  Carbonic  corpora- 
tion, which  had  a  branch  in  Cam- 
bridge about  two  blocks  from  the 
school.  H.  S.  Tirrell,  engineer 
jn  charge  of  the  eastern  district 
of  the  company,  told  the  young 
college  graduate  that  if  he 
wanted  a  vacation  he  had  better 
take  it  before  going  to  work. 

Young  Lavedan  took  the  vaca- 
tion, but  as  he  had  only  enough 
money  to  last  him  a  week  he 
soon  found  himself  involved  in  a 
major  financial  crisis  which  was 
not  solved  until  he  got  his  $34.50 
a  week  pay. 

He  started  with  the. company 
as  a  chemical  engineer,  but  be- 
fore he  had  a  good  start  the  1921 
depression  arrived  and  the  young 
man  found  himself  doing  all  sorts 
of  jobs  to  stay  on  the  payroll, 
including  firing  a  boiler,  painting 
steel  pillars,  and  other  chores. 
Meanwhile,  he  went  for  three 
nights  a  week  for  two  years  to 
the  Suffolk  law  school  in  Boston. 

Meets   Dry   Ice   Enthusiast ; 
Lavedan   Adapts  His  Ideas 

In  1923  he  transferred  to  New 
York  City  as  a  salesman.  One  of 


his  customers  was  the  Pressed 
Air  company.  *  It  was  there  he 
met  the  dry  ice  enthusiast. 

Dry  ice,  of  course,  at  the  time 
was  widely  known  as  a  labora- 
tory product,  but  was  not  in  use 
commercially.  The  enthusiast  had 
some  patentable  ideas,  but  the 
question  was  how  to  employ  them 
to  produce  a  substance  that 
could  be  used  commercially. 

It  was  here  that  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  ability  of  the  young 
chemical  engineer  came  into  ac- 
tion. He  interested  his  superiors 
at  Liquid  Carbonic  with  the  com- 
mercial possibilities  of  dry  ice. 
As  an  upshot  the  Chicago  com- 
pany invested  in  Dry  Ice  Cor- 
poration of  America,  which  was 
organized  to  manufacture  the 
cold  product. 

Dry  Ice  bought  large  quantities 
from  Liquid  Carbonic  and  so  the 
two  companies  were  closely 
linked.  Lavedan  in  1928  became 
a  vice  president  of  Dry  Ice  to 
represent  the  Liquid  Carbonic 
interests.  He  recalls  with  some 
interest  the  time  he  carried  a 
block  of  dry  ice  from  New  York 
City  to  company  headquarters  in 
Chicago.  He  believes  it  was  the 
first  time  so  much  dry  ice  had 
been  seen  in  Chicago. 

In  1932  Liquid  Carbonic  de- 
cided to  go  heavily  into  the  dry 
ice  business  on  its  own.  Lave- 
dan returned  to  Liquid  Carbonic 
that  year  and  became  vice  presi- 
dent. Four  days  after  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  company, 
but  continued  to  maintain  his 
residence  in  Hartsdale,  N.  Y.,  a 
Westchester  county  suburb  of 
New  York  City.  In  1945  he  moved 
his  headquarters  to  Chicago  and 


in  January,  1949,  was  elected  to 
his  present  post. 

In  1927  Lavedan  married  a 
young  lady  from  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
named  Catharine  Downey,  whom 
he  had  met  when  she  was  piano 
accompanist  for  Fiske  O'Hara, 
who  was  playing  in  a  show  called 
"  The  Big  Mogul."  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lavedan  have  two  daughters  and 
a  son:  Mrs.  John  F.  Scott,  who 
resides  in  Minneapolis;  Miss 
Genevieve,  better  known  as  Gix, 
who  is  a  student  at  M.  I.  T.,  and 
Pierre,  who  is  an  army  private 
at  Fort  Riley,  Kas. 

After  he  tranferred  to  Chicago 
the  family  lived  for  a  time  in 
Highland  Park,  but  the  Lavedans 
now  reside  at  1200  Lake  Shore 
dr.  They  have  a  summer  home 
on  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Since  becoming  an  officer  of 
his  company,  Lavedan  has  re- 
turned several  times  to  his  na- 
tive Paris.  His  father  and  mother 
reside  near  New  Orleans  where 
he  has  a  younger  sister,  Mrs. 
Lucienne  Bose,  a  harpist  with 
the  New  Orleans  Symphony  or- 
chestra. 

The  Liquid  Carbonic  execu- 
tive believes  that  never  was 
there  a  time  in  which  there  was 
such  a  great  future  for  young 
engineers,  both  in  technical  re- 
search and  in  business  adminis- 
tration. There  are  no  limits  to 
the  future— what  the  future 
holds  depends  on  the  individual, 
he  believes.  His  advice  is  to  go 
with  a  good  company  and  stay 
with    it. 

His  principal  outside  interest 
is  in  the  educational  field.  He 
is  a  trustee  of  M.  I.  T.  and  is 
active  in  its  alumni  affairs. 


The  Road  to  Success 

Sketch  of  Elizabeth  Krouse,  Chicago's 
Only  Woman  Vice  President  of  a  Bank 


■By  Philip  Hampson- 


When  R.  O.  Byerrum,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  National 
bank,  introduces  himself  to 
banking  groups  anywhere  in  the 
city  someone  invariably  re- 
marks: "O,  you're  from  the 
same  bank  Miss  Krouse  is."  Now 
the  wording  of  the  comment  may 
not  be  very  elegant.  However, 
the  manner  of  its  expression  in- 
dicates the  high  esteem  in  which 
Miss  Elizabeth  Krouse  is  held. 

The  lady  named,  you  may  like 
to  know,  is  the  only  feminine 
vice  president  of  a  bank  in  Chi- 
cago. And  tho  she  may  not  be 
widely  known  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  citizens  in  all  sections  of 
the  city  she  is  quite  a  celebrity 
in  banking  circles.  In  her  own 
south  side  community  she  is  a 
much  respected  and  beloved  in- 
dividual. Certainly  she  could  well  MISS  ELIZABETH  KROUSE 
serve  as  an  inspiration  for  the 


scores  of  thousands  of  young 
women  now  making  their  way 
in  the  city's  business  world. 

It  is  customary  in  this  series 
to  begin  at  the  beginning,  so 
to  speak,  by  saying  that  Mr. 
Soandso  was  born  in  such  and 
such  a  place  on  a  given  date. 
This  morning  we  are  unable  to 
follow  precedent.  We  are  able  to 
say  that  Miss  Krouse  was  born 
in  Chicago,  but  not  just  when, 
because  Miss  Krouse  has  a  typ- 
ical feminine  dislike  for  naming 
the  year  of  birth. 

From  certain  of  her  state- 
ments we  are  quite  certain  that 
she  arrived  on  this  earth  some 
years  before  the  start  of  World 
War  I.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Miss  Krouse  is  an  attractive 
lady  whose  photograf  is  an  orna- 
ment to  this  column.  And  any- 
one who  knows  her  will  attest 


to  her  charm  and  warm  per- 
sonality. She  was  born  in  a 
residence  on  47th  st,  near  Ken- 
wood av.  Her  father,  Jacob 
Krouse,  a  native  of  New  York 
state,  was  an  employe  of  a  Chi- 
cago bank.  Her  mother  was  born 
Miss  Mildred  MacGregor  in  Ed- 
inburgh, Scotland. 

Crows  Up  on  South  Side; 
Goes  to  Ray  School 

She  grew  up  on  Chicago's 
south  side.  Her  education  was 
started  in  the  Ray  grammar 
school  She  recalls  that  as  a 
small  girl  she  had  an  aversion 
to  jacks,  which  is  a  sort  of 
feminine  counterpart  to  the 
marbles  played  by  small  boys. 
She  did  enjoy  hop  scotch,  which 
is  a  trifle  on  the  athletic  side. 

For  her  summer  vacations  she 


sometimes  went  to  the  farm  of 
her  paternal  grandfather  in  the 
Mohawk  valley  of  New  York. 
Among  her  most  vivid  recollec- 
tions of  that  placid  country  is 
of  the  ferocity  of  the  bees  she 
met  there.  She  was  stung  so 
frequently  that  now  a  mere  buzz 
is  sufficient  to  startle  her. 

After  grammar  school  she 
went  to  the  Hyde  Park  High 
school.  There  she  took  a  lively 
part  in  school  activities.  She  was 
vice  president  of  her  class.  She 
was  talented  enough  to  amass 
sufficient  credits  so  that  in  her 
senior  year  she  had  to  take  only 
two  subjects  to  be  graduated. 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  disap- 
pointment to  be  unable  to  go  to 
college.  However,  as  a  result  of 
her  own  experience  she  now 
holds  the  opinion  that  any  young 
lady  who  wants  to  can  do  as 
well  in  business  as  one  possessed 
of  a  college  education.  After 
graduation  from  Hyde  Park  she 
signed  up  for  a  six  month 
course  at  the  McCormick  busi- 
ness college  on  63d  st.  near 
Woodlawn  av. 

After  she  had  been  at  the 
business  school  for  four  months, 
she  learned  that  a  job  was  lined 
up  for  her  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  With  a  great  deal  of 
trepidation  she  called  on  the 
gentleman  who  headed  the  de- 
partment needing  a  young  secre- 
tary. Fearful  of  being  employed 
in  a  position  she  couldn't  fill, 
she  said  to  him: 

"I'm  not  very  good  at  typing. 
I  haven't  finished  my  course.  I 
know  you  wouldn't  want  me." 

To  which  strong  recommenda- 
tion on  her  own  behalf  the  pros- 
pective employer  replied: 

"  Well,  suppose  I  call  you  in 
six  months." 

Takes  Job  with  Realty 
Firm  at  $13.50  a  Week 

Thereupon  the  young  lady  fled 
after  leaving  her  name  and  tele- 
phone number.  Not  so  surprising, 
the  university  gentleman  did 
call  her  at  the  end  of  the  six 
months,  by  which  time  she  had 


obtained  a  position  with  W.  K. 
Young  &  Brother,  a  realty-  firm 
with  several  offices  in  the  city. 
Thru  the  friendship  of  her  fa- 
ther with  George  Young,  a  broth- 
er of  W.  K,  she  obtained  a  post 
as  stenografer  and  bookkeeper 
in  the  office  at  55th  st.  and 
Blackstone  av. 

Miss  Krouse  answered  the  sec- 
ond call  from  the  university  de- 
partment manager  and  told  him 
she  was  happily  employed  at 
$13.50  a  week. 

She  turned  down  an  offer  of 
slightly  higher  pay  from  the  un- 
iversity. She  told  her  employer 
about  the  job  offer,  but  didn't 
mention  the  higher  pay. 

"  I  don't  think  it's  ethical  for 
a  girl  to  play  off  one  employer 
against  another,"  she  told  the 
writer.  "Either  take  the  job 
with  the  higher  pay  or  forget 
it." 

While  on  her  way  to  and  from 
work  with  the  Young  firm  each 
day  she  passed  the  small  real 
estate  office  opened  by  Charles 
W.  Hoff,  a  builder,  largely  to 
handle  his  own  personal  affairs. 
It  seemed  that  Hoff,  who  in- 
cidentally at  the  age  of  90  still 
may  be  found  daily  in  his  office 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
University  National,  was  having 
trouble  finding  the  right  kind 
of  help. 

Accepts   Offer  of  Job 
at  Boost  in  Salary 

So  one  day  he  stopped  Miss 
Krouse  and  offered  her  a  posi- 
tion at  a  salary  which  was  more 
than  she  was  getting.  She 
promptly  accepted  the  offer  and 
without  realizing  it  at  the  time 
took  the  direction  which  led  her 
up  the  road  to  success. 

Her  employment  by  Hoff  was 
to  start  an  association  which 
still  exists,  for  her  office  is  close 
to  his  in  the  bank.  The  young 
lady  was  the  only  feminine  mem- 
ber of  the  small  realty  firm. 
Among  her  early  problems  was 
that  of  banking.  There  was  only 
one  bank  in  the  immediate  area 
and   that   was   a   small   private 


one.  Hoff  had  a  violent  pre- 
judice against  private  banks. 
Miss  Krouse  nagged  at  her  boss 
to  open  a  bank  of  his  own.  He 
had  acquired  a  piece  of  property 
at  55th  st.  and  Ridgewood  ct. 
just  before  the  end  of  World  War 
I. 

Finally  he  took  the  plunge  and 
opened  a  bank  in  a  building  he 
erected  on  his  property.  Miss 
Krouse  helped  him  greatly  in 
the  preliminary  work  and  she 
was  active  in  the  sale  of  the 
bank's  stock. 

On  April  19,  1919,  the  Univer- 
sity State  bank  was  opened 
with  Hoff  as  president.  The 
president  promptly  made  Miss 
Krouse  his  secretary.  She  was 
on  her  way. 

Soon  after  the  bank  opened 
she  entered  the  school  conducted 
by  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking  in  the  Bankers  build- 
ing. The  course  included  bank 
organization,  economics,  com- 
mercial law,  and  numerous  other 
related    subjects. 

In  her  duties  with  the  bank 
president  the  secretary  came  in 
contact  with  matters  concerned 
with  bank  management  and  in- 
vestments rather  than  in  the  me- 
chanics  of   bank   operation. 

Bank  Stay*  Open   Until 
National  Moratorium 

The  pleasant  days  that  ac- 
companied prosperity  were 
ended  with  the  great  depression 
that  started  in  1929.  Soon  many 
banks  got  into  trouble.  Banks 
were  closing  frequently  in  the 
area  in  the  next  year  or  so,  but 
during  all  the  bank  troubles  the 
University  State  was  able  to 
keep  its  doors  open. 

Miss  Krouse  recalls  one  day 


in  1933,  just  before  all  banks 
were  closed  by  the  national  bank 
moratorium.  There  was  a  savage 
run  on  the  bank  which  led  Hoff 
to  remark  ruefully  to  her:  "  This 
is  a  fine  mess  you  got  me  into." 
However,  the  University  State, 
which  later  took  out  a  national 
charter,  rode  safely  thru  the 
storm. 

Soon  after  the  moratorium 
was  ended  Miss  Krouse  was 
made  an  assistant  vice  president. 
In  1951  she  was  elected  a  full 
vice  president  in  charge  of  the 
real  estate  loan  department. 
Thru  the  years  she  has  been 
active  in  feminine  banking  cir- 
cles, having  served  as  president 
of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Bank  Women  and  as  an  officer 
of  many  other  organizations. 

Meantime,  she  has  done  right 
well  for  herself  financially.  She 
has  never  spent  a  dividend 
check,  choosing  to  invest  the 
proceeds  instead.  She  enjoys 
travel  and,  among  other  places, 
has  visited  her  mother's  old 
home  in  Edinburgh  which  she 
describes  as  a  most  beautiful 
city.  She  resides  with  her  father 
and  mother  at  1363  E.  52d  st. 

Her  advice  to  young  women 
starting  a  business  career  is  to 
have  a  good  background  in  short- 
hand and  typewriting.  The  abili- 
ty to  take  shorthand  and  to  type 
well  provides  a  foundation  for  a 
business  career.  Too  many  young 
ladies  want  to  start  right  off  in 
their  careers  as  secretaries  with- 
out having  the  necessary  experi- 
ence to  hold  down  the  post  of 
secretary  in  a  really  satisfactory 
manner,  she  holds.  It  is  better 
to  start  a  career  modestly  and 
to  progress  with  it  slowly  as  one 
gains  experience,  she  maintains. 
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The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  William  G.  Karnes, 
Beatrice  Foods  President 

By  Philip  Hampson 


At  noon  one  day  early  in 
March  of  1936  William  G.  Karnes 
was  walking  in  State  st.  near 
Madison  st.  This  was  to  be  his 
lucky  day — had  he  known  it — as 
he  idly  looked  in  the  windows  of 
State  st.  department  stores.  For 
near  the  corner  of  Madison  he 
was  to  meet  a  friend,  Gilbert 
Mitchell,  then  employed  by  the 
Chicago  Cold  Storage  division 
of  Beatrice  Creamery  company 
and  now  staff  purchasing  agent 
of  Campbell  Soup  company  in 
Chicago. 

After  the  friends  had  passed 
the  time  of  day  Mitchell  asked 
Karnes  the  1936  version  of  1953's 
"what's  cooking?  " 

"Well,  I'll  be  looking  for  a 
job  soon,"  Karnes  replied. 

"I  happen  to  know  they  are 
looking  for  a  young  lawyer  at 
our  place  and  if  you  want  I  will 
introduce  you  to  the  general  at- 
torney," said  Mitchell. 

Karnes  said  he  would  be  glad 
to  take  advantage  of  the  offer 
and  the  next  day  found  him  at 
the  company's  offices  at  15th 
and  State  sts.  where  he  was  in- 
terviewed by  Walter  L.  Dilger 
and  later  hired.  And  that's  how 
Karnes  got  onto  the  road  which 
took  him  to  the  presidency  of 
Beatrice  Foods  company,  the 
present  name  of  the  firm.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  food  com- 
panies of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
Dilger  is  Beatrice's  general  coun- 
sel and  secretary  and  a  close 
friend  of  the  president,  who  is 
only  42. 

The  story  of  Karnes  is  not 
sensational,  nor  does  it  follow 
the  conventional  rags  to  riches 
line.   It  is   a  story   that   starts 
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with  a  young  man  who  had  a 
father  sufficiently  affluent  to 
finance  his  son's  way  thru  col- 
lege. It  deals  with  a  young  man 
who  in  accepting  a  job  gave  no 
thought  to  his  "future"  and 
just  plugged  away.  It  is  a  story 
that  should  be  meaningful  for 
the  country's  young  men  just 
starting  their  careers. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is 
a  Chicago  product.  He  was  born 
March  24,  1911,  at  Michigan  av. 
and  40th  st.  His  father,  William, 
was  in  the  real  estate  business 
as  was  the  latter's  father  before 
him.  Both  parents  of  William  G. 
were  born  in  Chicago.  His  moth- 
er's parents  came  to  this  city 
from  Ireland.  The  father,  who 
was  in  the  real  estate  business 
in  Chicago  for  a  half  century, 


how  lives  in  the  south. 

Soon  after  the  son's  birth  the 
family  moved  to  a  three  flat 
building  in  an  area  in  which 
Grandfather  Karnes  had  con- 
verted a  cabbage  patch  into  a 
subdivision  years  before.  Young 
William  started  his  education  at 
Frances  Willard  grammar  school 
and  later  went  to  Burke  school, 
both  on  the  south  side.  In  1922 
his  father  sold  the  south  side 
building  and  moved  to  Floss- 
moor.  The  son  went  to  a  two 
room  school  house  in  Flossmoor 
in  which  there  were  four  grades 
to  a  room. 

Becomes  Especially  Close 
to  Dad  After  Mother  Dies 

When  he  was  a  small  boy  his 
mother  died  so  the  youngster 
became  very  close  to  his  father. 
He  recalls  that  even  as  a  tiny 
lad  his  father  talked  business 
with  him,  which  was  to  serve 
him  well  in  later  years.  The 
youngster  went  fishing  with  his 
father  at  lakes  in  Indiana. 

As  a  boy  Karnes  enjoyed  books 
relating  to  geografy  and  history. 
As  he  grew  older  he  liked  books 
which  dealt  with  political  his- 
tory. He  did  not  go  in  for  ath- 
letics except  for  his  swimming 
and  fishing  in  northern  Indiana. 

In  1929  he  was  graduated 
from  Thornton  High  school  in 
Harvey,  having*  completed  his 
course  in  three  years  as  a  re- 
sult of  attending  school  during 
summer  vacations.  While  living 
in  Flossmoor  he  and  his  sister, 
now  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Vaughan, 
attended  both  Sunday  school 
and  church  at  the  community 
church  at  the  insistence  of  his 
father.  And  the  influence  of  that 
early  religious  training  still 
holds. 

Young  Karnes  entered  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1929 
and  was  graduated  in  1933. 

His  only  recollection  of  World 
War  I  was  being  taken  as  a 
youngster  by  his  Uncle  George 
to  watch  the  Armistice  day 
celebration  in  1918. 


His  memory  of  the  big  depres- 
sion is  much  more  vivid".  When 
he  was  editor  of  the  Illio,  the 
yearbook  of  the  U.  of  I.,  bank 
closings  sometimes  made  pay- 
ment of  bills  doubtful  and  stu- 
dent subscriptions  frequently 
were  not  too  firm. 

While  at  the  university  he 
took  a  course  in  the  commerce 
school  in  accounting  and  finance. 
After  graduation  from  Illinois 
he  won  a  scholarship  to  North- 
western university's  law  school 
which  financed  his  first  year  at 
that  institution.  Going  to  school 
summers  enabled  him  to  com- 
plete his  law  course  in  two  and 
a  half  years. 

It  was  while  in  his  last  year 
of  law  school  that  he  had  the 
aforementioned  meeting  with 
his  friend  Gilbert  Mitchell.  His 
offer  of  a  position  by  Dilger 
came  two  days  after  he  had 
taken  the  Illinois  state  bar 
examination — before  he  knew 
whether  he  had  passed  the  exam- 
ination. Two  weeks  after  he  had 
gone  to  work  he  learned  that 
he  had  passed. 

When  he  accepted  the  job  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  dairy  or 
creamery  business,  he  had  no 
influential  friends  with  the  com- 
pany, nor  did  he  have  any  other 
interest  in  it.  As  noted  previous- 
ly he  gave  no  thought  to  his  fu- 
ture. He  knew  that  the  company 
was  a  good  one  and  he  proposed 
to  rely  on  his  own  efforts  to  get 
ahead. 

Firm  Broadly  Diversifies 
with  Haskell  as  President 

C.  H.  Haskell  was  president  of 
Beatrice  when  Karnes  went  with 
the  company.  About  80  per  cent 
of  the  sales  were  in  butter.  In 
24  years  Haskell  diversified  the 
company's  operations  and  built 
the  sales  to  a  total  of  235  mil- 
lion dollars.  Karnes  started  in 
the  cold  storage  division's  legal 
department  and  worked  there 
until  1937  when  Haskell  organ- 
ized a  labor  relations  depart- 
ment and  put  the  young  lawyer 


in  charge  of  it. 

Karnes  recalled  to  the  writer 
recently  his  first  meeting  with 
Haskell.  The  company  president 
came  into  the  office  occupied  by 
the  young  newcomer,  whose  job 
actually  was  clerical.  The  older 
man  immediately  put  the  young 
lawyer  at  ease  with  such  kindli- 
ness that  the  latter  has  never 
forgotten  it.  From  late  1937  until 
1943  Karnes  took  part  in  com- 
pany labor  negotiations  all  over 
the  country,  which  helped  give 
him  a  good  background  in  oper- 
ations. 

In  1943  he  was  named  a  vice 
president  and  assistant  to  the 
president  and  in  1948  he  was 
elected  executive  vice  president. 
He  accounts  his  training  under 
Haskell  as  his  greatest  good  for- 
tune. By  working  for  Haskell 
he  became  thoroly  acquainted 
with  the  company  s  entire  opera- 
tions and  he  took  to  himself 
some  of  the  qualities  for  which 
Haskell  was  noted,  including  an 
ability  to  get  along  with  persons. 

In  1952  Haskell  died  and 
Karnes  was  elected  president  of 
the  company  whose  sales  this 
year  are  expected  to  total  about 
275  million  dollars.  Beatrice, 
which  has  more  than  300  plants 
in  32  states  and  the  Hawaiian 
islands,  is  third  largest  among 
the  companies  processing  and 
distributing  food  products.  Its 
products  include  butter,  poultry, 
eggs,  canned  Chinese  foods, 
manufactured  milk,  and  others; 
it  operates  a  cold  storage  busi- 
ness, and  it  distributes  frozen 
foods  and  margarine,  among 
other  items. 

Karnes  is  married  to  the  for- 


mer Miss  Virginia  Kelly,  a  native 
of  Indiana.  He  and  Mrs.  Karnes 
formerly  resided  in  Flossmoor, 
but  last  May  moved  to  the  Pow- 
hatan apartment  house  on  the 
south  side. 

Mrs.  Karnes  is  a  graduate  of 
Purdue  university.  Because  of 
the  nature  of  her  husband's  busi- 
ness— he  has  had  to  travel  a 
great  deal — she  has  had  to  de- 
velop patience  and  understand- 
ing. Her  husband  says  his  con- 
science often  twitches  because 
of  the  way  his  wife  has  had  to 
sit  at  home  after  he  had  broken 
a  date  with  her  for  business 
reasons. 

Chicago,  Karnes  holds,  is  the 
best  place  in  the  country  as 
headquarters  for  any  company 
engaged  in  the  food  business. 
The  city  is  close  to  agriculture, 
its  transportation  facilities  make 
it  ideally  situated  for  food  dis- 
tribution, and  its  central  loca- 
tion makes  it  easy  for  company 
executives  to  get  to  branch 
operations. 

Karnes  says  that  his  predeces- 
sor was  interested  in  building  up 
an  executive  organization  in 
which  young  men  would  be 
trained  to  replace  the  older  ones 
when  it  came  time  for  them  to 
retire.  He  is  following  that  pro- 
cedure. 

Meantime,  he  holds  that  never 
was  the  time  so  good  for  young 
men  to  get  ahead.  His  advice  to 
them  is  to  join  a  good  company 
and  stay  with  it.  And  don't  worry 
too  much  about  the  future, 
which  will  take  care  of  itself 
if  one  gives  to  the  utmost  of 
one's  ability. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Alexander  D.  Bruce. 
President  of  Vapor  Heating  Corp. 


-By  Philip  Hampson- 


When  he  was  14  Alexander 
D.  Bruce  went  to  work  and  he 
has  been  gainfully  employed  in 
each  of  the  52  years  since  the 
day  he  "  became  a  man "  at  a 
tender  age  back  in  the  town  of 
his  birth,  Guelph,  Ont.  There 
was  a  good  reason  why  he 
stopped  his  formal  education  so 
early  in  life  to  take  a  job.  His 
father  had  just  died  and  his 
mother  and  six  sisters  needed 
financial  help  from  the  only 
son  and  brother  in  the  Bruce 
family. 

That  he  has  been  reasonably 
successful  in  making  his  way  in 
the  world  despite  his  few  years 
of  formal  schooling  may  be  at- 
tested by  visiting  him  in  his 
handsome  office  in  the  Railway 
Exchange  building.  There  you 
will  find  him  occupying  the 
president's  chair  in  the  execu- 
tive offices  of  Vapor  Heating 
corporation,  widely  known  for 
its  heating  and  ventilating 
equipment  for  railroad  passen- 
ger cars  and  many  other  prod- 
ucts. 

Bruce  was  born  July  8, 1887. 
Guelph,  known  as  the  Royal 
City  in  Canada  for  the  house  of 
Guelph,  was  the  home  town  of 
two  widely  known  men  who 
made  fortunes  in  the  United 
States — James  J.  Hill,  the  rail- 
road "  empire  builder,"  and  Ar- 
thur Cutten,  Chicago  grain 
man.  Bruce's  father,  George, 
was  an  architect  and  contrac- 
tor, who  made  a  comfortable 
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iiving  for  his  family  before  he 
died. 

Early  Days  Wmrm  Typical 
of  Canadian  Boyhood 

In  his  early  days  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  lived  the  life  of 
a  typical  Canadian  boy.  He 
went  to  grammar  school  at  the 
age  of  12.  He  fished  for  trout 
and  bass  in  nearby  streams 
and  lakes.  He  enjoyed  especial- 
ly the  winter  with  its  skating 
and  snowshoeing.  He  liked  to 
read  the  books  of  G.  A.  Henty, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and, 
believe  it  or  not,  one  Horatio 
Alger. 

The  family  home  was  a  large 


one  and  he  had  plenty  to  do 
about  the  house  so  he  didn't 
engage  in  the  customary  boy- 
hood practice  of  mowing  neigh- 
bors' lawns  to  earn  a  little 
pocket  money. 

After  graduation  from  gram- 
mar school  he  entered  Colle- 
giate institute  which  he  at- 
tended for  two  years.  He  was 
quite  good  in  mathematics  and 
his  ability  in  this  direction  was 
to  be  most  helpful  later.  At 
that  time  he  was  such  a  little 
fellow  that  when  the  cadet 
corps  was  on  parade  he  was 
the  smallest  among  the  boys  in 
the  ranks. 

His  first  two  ventures  in  the 
work  world  were  not  very  suc- 
cessful. His  first  job  was  as  a 
tailor's  messenger.  This  job  he 
quit.  His  second  was  as  a  boy 
in  a  sash  and  door  works.  One 
day  he  put  too  much  neat's  foot 
oil  on  the  floor.  His  boss  slipped 
and  he  was  fired. 

Takes  Job  at  Office  Boy 
for  Carriage  Maker 

His  first  real  job  was  as  of- 
fice boy  for  a  carriage  manu- 
facturer at  $2.50  a  week,  which 
in  those  days  in  Guelph  was  a 
larger  salary  than  it  sounds 
now.  Some  time  after  he  landed 
on  the  payroll  a  big  opportu- 
nity arose.  One  night  the  cash- 
ier quit  to  take  a  better  job  in 
Hamilton.  Tho  he  had  no  expe- 
rience in  bookkeeping,  young 
Bruce  asked  for  the  job  which 
required  the  entry  of  the  com- 
pany's receipts  and  expendi- 
tures in  a  big  book. 

He  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  show  what  he  could  do  so  he 
came  back  after  dinner  and 
worked  on  the  figures  until  he 
balanced  them.  He  was  given 
the  position  while  retaining  his 
status  as  office  boy. 

The  young  man  realized  he 


ought  to  have  a  more  practical 
knowledge  of  accounting.  He 
borrowed  books  on  the  subject 
and  as  a  result  of  his  studies 
passed  the  junior  examination 
for  chartered  accountant.  Mean- 
time, he  learned  shorthand  by 
himself.  There  were  evenings 
in  the  winter  when  he  opened 
the  window  of  his  room  at 
home  and  put  on  a  sweater,  the 
while  relying  on  the  fresh  air 
to  keep  him  awake  while  study- 
ing. All  thru  his  youth  and  his 
later  years  he  continued  his 
self-study  with  the  result  that 
he  is  now  an  extremely  well 
educated  man. 

Bruce  was  with  the  carriage 
company  for  seven  years  and 
when  he  left  he  was  earning 
$55  a  month  and  had  duties 
which  included  office  manager. 

Then  came  a  move  to  Chi- 
cago. His  uncle,  W.  B.  Scott, 
was  head  of  maintenance  and 
operation  in  this  city  for  the 
old  Harriman  Lines,  which  in- 
cluded the  Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  railroads.  The 
uncle  in  1909  got  his  young 
nephew  a  job  as  storekeeper 
with  Chicago  Car  Heating  com- 
pany, by  which  the  present  en- 
terprise was  known.  The  com- 
pany at  the  time  was  intro- 
ducing to  the  railroads  a  new 
method  of  heating  cars,  tinder 
its  then  new  system  steam  was 
used  in  the  heating  equipment 
in  the,  cars  at  atmospheric 
pressure.  This  method  provided 
uniformity  of  temperature. 

Starts   Work   with   Firm 
for  $75  Monthly  Pay 

When  Bruce  went  to  work 
for  the  company  he  received 
$75  a  month.  The  plant  was  on 
Clinton  st,  near  Madison  St., 
and  his  first  "  home  "  was  in  a 
room  o»  N.  Dearborn  st.  Short- 


ly  after  joining  the  company  he 
installed  a  perpetual  inventory 
system,  which  he  was  able  to 
do  because  of  his  self-study  in 
Canada.  The  system  got  favor- 
able attention  from  company 
officials. 

During  his  early  days  in  Chi- 
cago he  went  to  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  church  whose 
minister  then  was  the  Rev. 
John  Timothy  Stone.  He  took 
out  a  membership  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  It  is  obvious  that  he  had  a 
firm  base  in  the  matter  of  liv- 
ing a  worthwhile  life. 

His  mother  was  a  devout 
Christian  who  did  much  to 
mold  his  life.  His  career  dem- 
onstrates once  again  the  value 
of  home  training  to  a  young 
man.  On  the  lighter  side  in  his 
early  days  in  Chicago  he  took 
part  in  an  ill  starred  attempt  to 
establish  a  hockey  league  with 
games  to  be  played  in  the 
Dreamland  dance  hall.  The  ef- 
fort failed  because  of  the  im- 
possibility of  getting  satisfac- 
tory ice. 

In  1911  Bruce  was  appointed 
purchasing  agent  of  the  com- 
pany which  post  he  held  until 
1914  when  he  was  sent  by  E.  H. 
Gold,  then  president,  to  Mont- 
real on  an  assignment  in  which 
he  was  told  to  get  "a Tiog  full 
of  orders'"  His  Canadian  as- 
signment was  successful  and  he 
returned  in  Chicago  in  1917 
when  he  took  over  the  com- 
bined posts  of  secretary,  con- 


troler,  and  purchasing  agent. 

In  1925  Bruce  became  an 
American  citizen  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  made  a  vice 
president  of  his  company.  In 
1940  he  was  elected  executive 
vice  president  and  in  1945  pres- 
ident. He  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried, his  first  wife,  who  was 
the  mother  of  his  three  chil- 
dren, having  died  some  years 
ago.  He  and  his  second  wife 
reside  in  Evanston.  He  has  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Nina  Lewis 
and  Mrs.  Barbara  Jordan,  and  a 
son,  William. 

Among  his  outside  pleasures 
is  golf.  He  is  a  left  hander  at 
that  game,  but  is  a  right  hand- 
er in  everything  else  he  does. 
He  was  born  left  handed,  but 
his  father  made  a  right  hander 
out  of  him  by  rigging  up  a 
harness  which  he  wore  con- 
stantly. He  enjoys  bone  fishing 
in  Florida. 

Bruce  has  told  friends  one 
thing  that  has  helped  him  has 
been  his  ability  to  write  a  good 
letter — a  letter  that  is  both 
factual  and  interesting.  His 
ability  to  do  this  is  a  result  of 
the  great  deal  of  time  he  spent 
in  study  as  a  youth. 

In  advising  a  young  man  on 
how  to  get  ahead  he  suggests 
that  he  take  an  assignment  that 
no  one  else  wants.  By  so  doing 
the  young  man  will  attract 
attention  to  himself.  And  he 
urges  that  a  young  man  use 
imagination  in  his  work. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  John  W.  Leslie,  Chairman 
of  Signode  Steel  Strapping 


-By  Philip  Hampson- 


Among  the  Chicago  enter- 
prises most  widely  known 
abroad  is  Signode  Steel  Strap- 
ping company,  which  produces 
material  and  equipment  used 
to  make  packages  strong  for 
shipment.  Chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  company  and  the 
man  most  responsible  for  its 
growth  is  John  W.  Leslie,  a  na- 
tive Chicagoan. 

It  was  his  faith  and  fighting 
qualities  that  saved  the  enter- 
prise at  a  dark  moment  in  its 
early  history  when  it  "  looked 
as  if  the  sherif  might  take 
over." 

Leslie's  story  is  among  those 
that  do  not  follow  the  conven- 
tional poor  boy  to  rich  man 
journey  along  life's  road.  How- 
ever, tho  his  family  was  fairly 
well  to  do  and  was  able  to 
give  him  support,  his  success 
was  attained  thru  his  own  ef- 
forts. His  is  a  story  in  which 
character  was  a  dominant  fac- 
tor in  his  journey  to  success — 
and  character  is  essential  to  a 
really  successful  career, 
whether  a  starter  be  a  poor 
boy  or  a  rich  boy. 

How  Leslie  got  his  interest 
in  foreign  trade  which  fact  re- 
sulted in  his  company's  enter- 
ing so  many  countries  [it  does 
business  in  64]  is  interesting, 
as  is  his  Chicago  background. 
Older  Chicagoans  may  have 
some  nostalgic  recollections  of 
that  period  before  Michigan  av. 
was  widened  north  of  Ran- 
dolph st.  and  the  Michigan  av. 
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bridge  built  when  the  area 
was  the  center  for  the  city's 
importing  firms. 

Spices,  Roasting  Coffee 
Add  Romantic  Touch 

The  air  in  the  area  was 
laden  with  scents  of  spices  and 
the  fragrance  of  roasting  cof- 
fee. Store  windows  displayed 
foreign  exhibits.  All  combined 
to  produce  a  somewhat  roman* 
tic  feeling  in  an  otherwise 
shabby  district. 

One  of  the  firms  in  the  dis- 
trict was  John  H.  Leslie  &  Co. 
which  imported  foods  from  all 
over  the  world.  The  head  of 
the  firm  was  John  Hamilton 
Leslie  who  at  the  age  of  3  had 
been  brought  by  his  parents 


from  Scotland  to  Chicago. 

This  sketch  might  never 
been  written  had  not  John  H. 
as  a  tiny  lad  one  fateful  day 
worn  plaid  Scotcn  stockings.  A 
childless  couple  had  kidnaped 
him,  but  the  plaid  stockings 
betrayed  the  kidnapers  and  led 
to  his  being  restored  to  his 
parents. 

The  young  Scot  grew  to  man- 
hood and  married  Miss  Sally 
Woodworth  whose  father  had 
come  to  Chicago  when  it  was  a 
village  of  500  and  who  was  an 
early  mayor.  One  of  their  chil- 
dren is  the  subject  of  this 
sketch. 

John-  W.  Leslie  was  born 
May  1,  1886,  on  Rhodes  av. 
between  33d  and  34th  sts.  One 
of  his  earliest  recollections 
was  that  of  watching  the  tower 
of  an  old  University  of  Chicago 
building  being  torn  down 
when  the  university  moved 
farther  south.  As  a  youngster 
he  went  to  the  Doolittle  and 
Douglas  grammar  schools  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Columbian   Exposition, 
Its  Souvenirs  Recalled 

He  recalls  being  taken  at 
the  age  of  7  to  the  World's 
Columbian  exposition.  There 
with  other  boys  he  lined  up 
repeatedly  at  the  booths  of 
Washburn  Crosby  company 
and  H.  J.  Heinz  company  to 
get  miniature  barrels  of  flour 
and  souvenir  pickels. 

The  subject  of  last  week's 
sketch,  Alexander  D.  Bruce, 
had  six  sisters,  as  noted,  to  in- 
spire him.  Leslie  wasn't  treated 
so  generously.  He  only  had 
five.  However,  his  experience 
in  dealing  with  these  ladies 
served  him  in  good  stead;  it  has 
enabled  him  to  get  along  well 
with  women. 

Leslie  skipped,  eighth  grade 


to  enter  the  old 'Chicago  Man- 
ual Training  school  which  later 
became  a  part  of  University 
High  school.  His  studies  in- 
cluded an  hour  and  a  half  of 
shop  work  each  day,  an  hour 
of  drawing,  and  various  tech- 
nical subjects.  He  was  6  feet 
2  inches  tall  when  he  was 
graduated  at  the  age  of  16. 

He  worked  summer  vaca- 
tions in  canning  plants  in  Syc- 
amore, Rossville,  and  Freeport. 
After  leaving  Chicago  Manual 
he  worked  for  a  time  at  the 
blast  furnace  of  the  old  Union 
Steel  company  at  35th  st.  and 
the  Chicago  river  and  for  West- 
ern Cold  Storage  company  as 
an  assistant  to  Charles  Crum 
of  teletype  fame.  He  later  en- 
tered the  University  of  Wis- 
consin from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1907.  He  took  a 
year  of  engineering  and  then 
transferred  to  the  university's 
college  of  commerce. 

After  leaving  college  he 
worked  his  way  to  Europe  on 
a  cattle  boat  and  then  to  work 
for  his  father's  food  company. 
His  first  job  was  nailing  boxes 
of  seeded  raisins  from  abroad. 
Eventually  he  became  a  part- 
ner in  the  enterprise. 

Meantime,  an  old  college 
friend  one  day  came  around 
with  words  of  praise  for  a  new 
enterprise  established  to  man- 
ufacture and  sell  a  device 
using  steel  strapping  to  fasten 
wooden  boxes. 

The  device  was  invented  by 
one  Ellsworth  Flora,  who,  un- 
able to  sell  it  to  companies 
handling  nailed-on  box  strap- 
ping, got  an  officer  of  a  bank 
interested.  The  banker  pur- 
chased the  interest  of  Flora 
and  his  associate,  J.  Fremont 
Murphy,  for  $10,000  and  stock 
and  then  in  1915  organized  the 


Seal  and  Fastener  company. 

Decides  to  Buy  10  Shares; 
Foresees  Big  Possibilities 

The  college  friend's  words 
were  so  warmly  received  that 
young  Leslie  bought  10  shares 
in  the  company  and  became 
so  enthused  in  its  possibilities 
that  on  a  sales  trip  to  San 
Francisco  for  his  own  firm  he 
called  on  11  exporters  on  be- 
half of  the  new  enterprise.  He 
sold  10  on  the  box  fastening 
equipment. 

Leslie  became  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  new  company 
which  was  having  difficulty 
getting  started.  In  1916  the 
president  resigned  and  Leslie 
took  on  the  presidency  while 
retaining  his  old  job.  Then 
came  World  War  II  in  which 
he  served  as  a  second  lieuten- 
ant in  what  is  now  the  aviation 
service  but  then  was  a  divi- 
sion of  the  signal  corps. 

On  leaving  the  army  he  re- 
turned to  the  strapping  com- 
pany which  soon  got  involved 
in  a  financial  crisis,  which  also 
included  the  loss  of  a  lawsuit. 
Leslie  and  his  father  raised  the 
money  that  saved  the  company 
after  which  the  son  took  over 
the  real  direction  of  its  affairs. 

In  the  1920s  it  grew  rapidly, 
its  big  customers  including 
shippers  who  used  the  rail- 
roads, manufacturers  of 
asphalt  shingles  and  wall 
board,  and  textile  mills.  As 
the  years  passed  it  extended 


its  business  in  various  fields. 
Recently  its  annual  volume  has 
been  about  30  million  dollars. 

It  was  his  interest  in  foreign 
business,  developed  when  as  a 
youngster  he  visited  his  fath- 
er's offices,  that  led  Leslie  to 
extend  the  company's  activi- 
ties all  over  the  world. 

When  he  reached  65  Leslie 
became  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  company  and  the  presi- 
dency was  assumed  by  his  son, 
John  H.  Leslie  II.  He  is  active 
in  the  company's  affairs,  but 
has  handed  over  the  principal 
responsibility  to  his  son  and 
the  younger  officers. 

Leslie  has  been  married 
twice.  His  first  wife,  the  former 
Miss  Alma  Bertles  of  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  was  the  mother  of 
his  children,  John  H.  and  Mrs. 
Ned  Morningstar.  She  died  in 
1938.  Some  years  later  he  mar- 
ried 'Elizabeth  Allen  of  Osh- 
kosh,  Wis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie 
reside  in  Evanston. 

In  addition  to  his  business 
and  enjoyment  of  golf  he  has 
three  main  outside  interests.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Evanston  Community  hospital, 
a  trustee  of  the  Institute  of 
Psychoanalysis,  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Council  of  Profit  Shar- 
ing Industries.  He  is  expecially 
interested  in  promoting  profit 
sharing  plans  which  he  holds 
are  valuable  in  helping  em- 
ploye-employer relations. 


The  Road  to  Success 

Sketch  of  Charles  S.  Bridges,  President 
of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 

By  Philip  Hampson — — — — — 


When  Charles  Scott  Bridges 
was  a  small  boy  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Virginia  he  wanted  to 
be  an  Episcopalian  minister. 
But  when  his  family  moved  to 
Norfolk  and  he  saw  ships  in 
port  from  all  over  the  world  he 
changed  his  mind  and  decided 
he  would  like  to  get  into  for- 
eign trade.  Today  he  is  the 
president  of  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby,  one  of  the  country's 
largest  food  companies,  and  in 
his  mind  are  memories  of 
travel  which  have  taken  him 
to  every  continent. 

Bridges  progressed  in  life 
very  likely  because  he  knew 
early  what  he  wanted  and  had 
the  persistence  and  energy  to 
keep  going  until  he  got  it.  And 
in  his  efforts  to  get  what  he 
wanted  —  a  part  in  foreign 
trade — he  did  his  job  so  well 
that  in  the  end  his  good  work 
paid  him  a  dividend  in  the 
form  of  his  selection  as  top 
man  in  his  company. 

The  Libby  president  was 
born  on  a  farm  near  Yorktown, 
Va.,  the  youngest  of  14  chil- 
dren— eight  boys  and  six  girls. 
His  father,  Thomas  F.,  besides 
running  his  farm  was  the  post- 
master of  the  little  community 
called  Bridges  and  had  a  gen- 
eral store.  The  son  facetiously 
notes  that  his  father  probably 
had  to  have  a  general  store  to 
provide  shoes  and  food  for 
such  a  large  brood. 

As  a  youngster  Charlie  went 


CHARLES 


on  picnics  with  his  family  and 
friends  to  Yorktown  where 
the  monument  commemorating 
the  surrender  of  the  British  to 
Gen.  Washington  was  a  high 
spot.  The  youngsters  liked  to 
go  thru  a  cave  known  as  Corn- 
wallis  cave  where  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  was  reputed  to  have 
hidden  before  his  surrender. 

Another  historic  landmark 
enjoyed  by  the  children  was 
the  old  Nelson  house  where 
they  could  see  the  mark  of  a 
cannon  ball  which  went  thru 
the  house  to  a  bedroom  on  the 
second  floor  and  where  they 
could  thrill  to  a  secret  stair- 
way. 


The  boy  went  1o  school  in  a 
two  room  schoolhouse  on  his 
father's  farm.  In  off  hours  he 
worked  as  a  youngster  in  his 
fathers  store  or  on  the  farm. 
One  farm  job  was  to  "turn" 
water  melon  vines  so  a  culti- 
vator could  be  run  between 
rows  of  vines.  He  was  paid 
about  5  cents  a  quart  for  pick- 
ing potato  bugs  off  potato 
plants.  He  recalls  that  his 
father  used  paris  green  as  an 
insecticide  for  the  potato 
plants,  but  was  never  success- 
ful in  getting  the  bugs  to  eat 
the  poison. 

Father  Moves  Family 
to  Norfolk  on  Coast 

When  Charlie  was  about  9 
the  father  moved  his  family  to 
Norfolk  because  he  felt  it  had 
more  advantages  for  his  sons 
than  a  small  town.  Charles  was 
graduated  from  both  grammar 
and  high  school  in  Norfolk.  In 
high  school  he  enjoyed  es- 
pecially history  and  languages. 
His  summer  vacation  he  spent 
working  on  relatives*  farms. 
He  was  14  when  his  father  died. 

As  noted,  young  Bridges  was 
fascinated  by  ships  and  after 
graduation  from  high  school 
he  won  his  mother's  consent  to 
sign  up  for  a  cruise  on  a  tramp 
steamer  as  an  ordinary  seaman 
at  $52.50  a  month.  He  previous- 
ly had  registered  to  attend 
Wharton  school  of  business  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  tramp  steamer,  an 
American  vessel  named  the 
Schroon,  picked  up  a  cargo  in 
southern  ports  and  then  headed 
for  the  Mediterranean.  The 
voyage  originally  was  planned 
to  take  two  months  but  took 
seven  and  so  he  had  to  give  up 
school  for  a  year.  The  young 
seaman     visited     picturesque 


ports  when  he  was  not  scrub- 
bing deck  or  painting. 

On  his  return  from  the  trip 
Bridges  went  to  the  University 
of  Virginia  for  a  year.  Later  he 
registered  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  but  before  the  school 
year  got  under  way  he  changed 
his  mind.  He  went  to  Peoria  to 
visit  his  sister  and  while  there 
decided  to  take  a  job.  He  an- 
swered an  ad  of  a  food  brok- 
erage firm  for  a  salesman.  He 
got  the  job  in  competition 
with  14  other  applicants. 

Since  he  had  come  from  a 
peanut  area  his  boss  assumed 
he  knew  all  about  peanuts  and 
introduced  him  to  customers 
as  an  authority  on  peanuts. 
Actually  such  knowledge  as 
he  had  on  the  subject  was 
gleaned  from  eating  peanuts  at 
ball  games.  He  cut  short  his 
lunch  each  day  to  learn  about 
them  from  books  in  the  public 
library. 

Meantime,  he  was  obsessed 
with  his  desire  to  get  into  for- 
eign trade.  It  happened  he  had 
a  friend,  Robert  Jacob,  from 
his  Virginia  home  town,  who 
was  working  in  the  foreign  de- 
partment of  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby.  He  got  in  touch  with 
Jacob  who  introduced  him  to 
a  man  in  the  sales  department. 
Bridges  was  given  a  job  selling 
canned  goods  and  other  food 
items  in  Norfolk  where  he 
made  it  clear  to  his  supervisor 
that  he  was  determined  to  get 
into  Libby's  foreign  depart- 
ment. 

After  three  years  spent  in 
learning  how  to  sell  food  to  his 
fellow  countrymen  he  was 
transferred  to  Chicago  to  be- 
come a  trainee  in  the  foreign 
department. 


After  six  months   of  doing    of  sales,  and  on  Aug.  4,  1953. 


paper  work  came  his  big 
moment—a  sales  trip  to  British 
Honduras  and  Guatemala  to 
sell  canned  meats,  fruits,  and 
milk.  He  well  remembers  his 
first  customer,  an  Englishman 


he  was  elected  president  and 
general  manager. 

Reaches  Top  by  Always 
Giving  Job  His  Best 

Not  a  bad   record   for  the 


named   Victor   L.    Bryant,    in   former  Virginia  Episcopal  choir 
Belize,  British  Honduras,  with 
whom  he  later  became  friendly 


boy  who  started  his  business 
career  with  Libby  at  a  salary 
In  'the  months'that  "followed  of  $22.50  a  week.  All  that  he 
he  went  to  Mexico  and  to  va-  had  asked  to  have  done  for 
rious  countries  in  Central  and  h^  was  for  a  friend  to  intro- 
South  America.  After  three  duce  him  to  a  sales  department 
years  he  was  made  export  representative  who  gave  him  a 
manager  for  the  company  at  its   "  chance." 


New  Orleans  operation. 


Bridges,  who  had  good  re- 


While  in  New  Orleans  he  ligious  training  in  his  boyhood, 
shared  in  the  romance  of  that  rose  to  **  present  position  by 
city  There  he  met  a  charming  giving  hls  best-  Hls  was  con- 
young  lady-and  she  still  is  sistent  plugging  away  at  his 
one— by  the  name  of  Miss  J°b-  He  took  advantage  of  such 
Shirley  Devlin,  a  descendant  of   opportunities  as  came  his  way. 


old  New  Orleans  French  and 
Irish  families.  Miss  Devlin  be- 
came Mrs.  Bridges  in  1931 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bridges  reside 
in  Hinsdale.  They  have  a  son. 
Peter,  who  is  studying  for  a 


In  the  ensuing  years  Bridges  master's   degree    at   Columbia 
traveled  all  over  the  world.  He  university;  a  daughter.  Bart,  a 


has  visited  most  major  coun- 


selor in  Hinsdale  High  school. 


tries  except  Russia  and  Japan.   and  another  daughter,   Mary 
His  journeys  have  included  a   a&®  6 


five  day  mule  back  trip  over 
the   Andes    and    frequent   air 
journeys    across    the 
and    Pacific    oceans 
trips    from 


Bridges'  hobby  is  cultivating 
espalier  fruit  trees,  an  inter- 


\t1antic   est  ne  accluired  in  France  and 
and    air   Belgium.  This  consists  of  train- 
Capetown,    South   ing,  fruit   trees   to   grow   flat 


Africa,  to  London. 


against  a  fence  or  trellis.  He 


In  1938  Bridges  was  named  takes  part  in  numerous   out- 
manager  of  the  Export  division  side  activities  rating  to  the 
in  Chicago,  in  1943  vice  pres-  foo(i  industry, 
ident  of  the  company  in  charge 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Charles  B.  Burdick,  Senior 
Partner  in  Water  Engineering  Firm 

By  Philip  Hampson 


There  are  few,  if  any,,  per- 
sons in  Chicago  who  know 
more  about  the  supplying  of 
water  to  his  fellow  Americans 
and  the  disposal  of  water  after 
it  has  served  its  purpose  than 
Charles  B.  Burdick,  an  active 
gentleman  who  is  approaching 
his  80th  birthday. 

The  senior  partner  in  the 
engineering  firm  of  Alvord, 
Burdick  &  Howson,  he  has 
spent  most  of  his  life  on  engi- 
neering for  water  supply  and 
sewage  disposal  systems.  And 
for  extra  measure  he  has  done 
the  water  engineering  for  such 
esthetic  projects  as  Chicago's 
Buckingham  fountain. 

Burdick  may  never  have 
drunk  from  Ponce  de  Leon's 
Fountain  of  Youth  [we  are  not 
sure  whether  the  famed 
Spaniard  found  it],  but  cer- 
tainly he  has  drunk  of  some 
youth  portion  of  his  own  con 


CHARLES  B.  BURDICK 


writer  in  his  office  high  in  the 
building  at  20  N.  Wacker  dr. 
Pointing  to  the  Chicago 
coction"  for  he  is  as  lively  as  river  and  its  branch  which  ex- 


one  25  years  his  junior. 

The  subject  of  today's  sketch 
v/as  born  March  6,  1874,  in  a 
hotel  then  known  as  the  Bur- 


tends  to  the  north,  he  com- 
mented that  when  he  was  a 
boy  the  area  was  "a  forest  of 
masts."   The   masts   were   on 


dick  House  at  the  southwest  the  sailing  vessels  that  brought 
corner  of  Wabash  av.  and  lumber  to  the  city  from  Wis- 


Adams  st.  His  father,  William 
R.,  was  a  onetime  farm  boy 
who  came  to  Chicago  in  1854 
and  who  became  sufficiently 
affluent  in  the  lumber  business 
to  build  a  hotel  as  an  invest- 
ment. 

Burdick  recently  recalled 
Chicago's  fame  as  a  lumber 
center  while   talking  to   this 


consin  and  Michigan  from  for- 
ests that  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared. 

While  still  an  infant  he 
moved  with  his  family  to 
15th  st.  and  Michigan  av.  When 
he  was  5  the  Burdick  family 
moved  to  a  house  at  43d  st. 
and  what  was  then  Lake  av.  in 
an  area  about  a  half  mile  be- 


yond  the  city  limits.  When  he 
was  7  the  family  took  itself  to 
Sterling,  111. 

The  family  residence  was  on 
a  large  site  near  the  edge  of 
town,  so  young  Burdick  lived 
a  typical  country  boy's  life.  He 
enjoyed  hunting  and  fishing 
along  the  Rock  river.  In  the 
fall  he  shot  ducks  and  rabbits. 

The  family  residential  plot 
was  a  large  one  and  there  were 
many  chores  for  the  youngster 
to  do.  His  father  paid  him  25 
cents  a  week  for  taking  care  of 
the  horses.  Any  vegetables  left 
over  after  the  family's  needs 
were  met  he  was  allowed  to 
sell  to  the  town's  merchants. 

He  recalled  that  one  year  he 
rented  a  plot  on  which  he 
raised  vegetables  for  sale.  His 
receipts  just  about  met  the 
rent. 

Lack  of  Money  No 
Hardship  in  Town 

Burdick  said  that  even  if  he 
had  made  any  money  it 
wouldn't  have  done  him  much 
good  because  Sterling  had  few 
places  in  which  a  youngster 
could  do  any  spending  other 
than  for  a  few  licorice  sticks. 
It  wasn't  even  necessary  to  pay 
to  get  into  the  town's  baseball 
field.  All  the  boys  had  to  do 
was  watch  thru  fence  knot 
holes  for  a  home  run  and  in 
the  ensuing  tumult  it  was  easy 
to  slip  under  the  fence  and 
hide  out  among  the  teams  and 
wagons  of  the  spectators. 

Grammar  school  and  high 
school  days  were  spent  in  Ster- 
ling. While  in  high  school  Bur- 
dick played  on  the  ball  team. 

On  leaving  high  school  he 
entered  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1895.  He  took  a  civil  en- 
gineering course,  his   studies 


including  matters  relating  to 
municipal  and  sanitary  engi- 
neering. His  father  financed 
his  way  thru  college,  but  after 
his  graduation  he  was  on  "  his 
own." 

On  his  graduation  a  profes- 
sor give  him  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  John  W.  Alvord, 
who  had  been  engineer  for  the 
World's  Columbian  exposition. 
The  letter  said  that  Burdick 
had  "  the  makings  of.  a  capable 
assistant." 

Alvord  hired  him  and  the 
young  engineer  went  to  work 
in  June,  1895.  He  kept  records 
for  Alvord  on  how  Chicago 
buildings  were  settling  and 
performed  a  variety  of  other 
duties. 

He  then  went  to  work  for 
John  A.  Cole,  an  easterner 
who  had  a  Chicago  office  from 
which  he  represented  Port- 
land, Me.,  investors,  eastern 
pankers,  and  others  who  had 
invested  money  in  middle 
western  water  companies.  In 
those  days  private  interests 
owned  many  of  the  water  sys- 
tems which  serviced  cities  and 
towns  thruout  the  country.  It 
was  a  period  in  which  a  dollar 
was  something  to  be  spent 
wisely  and  innvestors  wanted 
to  know  how  their  money  was 
being  used. 

Keeps  Busy  Inspecting 
Two  Water  Companies 

Cole  also  was  the  president 
of  two  water  companies  and 
Burdick  was  kept  busy  inspect- 
ing them  and  helping  his  em- 
ployer with  his  interests.  Water 
is  one  of  the  cheapest  commod- 
ities used  by  man.  However, 
Jo  deliver  it  to  individuals  and 
industries  requires  large  in- 
vestments of  money  in  relation 
to  the  amount  of  return  on  the 


investment — a  fact  which  did 
not  make  water  systems  very 
attractive  to  investors.  Bur- 
dick  said  that  this  is  one  reason 
why  there  are  so  few  privately 
owned  water  companies. 

In  1902  Burdick  returned  to 
Alvord  with  whom  he  formed 
a  partnership  and  an  associa- 
tion which  lasted  until  Alvord's 
death  in  1943.  The  firm  be- 
came Alvord,  Burdick  &  How- 
son  in  1923  when  L.  R.  Howson 
joined  it. 

In  1909  Burdick  married  Miss 
Mabel  Taylor  whom  he  had  met 
in  Chicago.  He  moved  his 
family  to  La  Grange  in  1914  in 
which  suburb  he  still  resides. 
Mrs.  Burdick  died  in  1935,  leav- 
ing two  daughters,  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Hansman  of  Western  Springs 
and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dallech  of 
Peoria. 

He  now  has  two  big  outside 
interests.  One  is  his  farm  near 
Oswego,  on  which  he  raises 
corn,  oats,  hay,  and  hogs.  The 
other  is  barbershop  singing. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  La 
Grange  "Q"  chorus,  which 
meets  and  sings  once  a  week 
in  Hinsdale.  The  "  Q  "  chorus 
has  won  the  state  champion- 
ship in  competition  sponsored 
by  the  Society  for  the  Preser- 
vation and  Encouragement  of 
Barber  Shop  Quartet  Singing 
in  America,  Inc. 

Burdick  is  one  of  the  23,000 


members  of  that  organization. ' 
This  writer  has  been  unable  to 
find  anyone  willing  to  compare 
Burdick's  voice  with  that  of 
the  late  Mr.  Enrico  Caruso,  but 
he  has  heard  high  praise  for 
hi?  ability  to  recall  the  words 
of  an  untold  number  of  songs. 

Burdick  has  been  highly  hon- 
ored by  his  fellow  engineers, 
having  served  as  president  of 
the  Western  Society  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Illinois  Society  of 
Engineers,  and  the  Chicago  En- 
gineers club  and  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers.  In  addi- 
tion, he  holds  honorary  mem- 
berships in  leading  engineer- 
ing organizations.  He  served 
his  country  in  two  world  wars. 

He  has  had  a  rich  and  useful 
life.  His  firm  has  done  engi- 
neering on  notable  water  and 
sewage  projects  in  most  of  the 
states.  He  has  made  water 
studies  for  many  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  cities,  including 
his  native  Chicago.  Chicago 
work  has  included  engineering 
for  the  south  side  filtration 
plant  and  the  projected  one 
for  the  north  side. 

His  firm  also  laid  out  the 
v/ater  supply  and  sewage  treat- 
ment systems  for  Gary  and  has 
completed  two  filtration  plants 
for  that  city.  These  are  but  a 
few. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Lawrence  F,  Stern, 
President  of  American  National 


•By  Philip  Hampson- 


They  say — we  regret  we  are 
unable  to  disclose  the  identity 
of  "they "—that  one  of  the 
most  annoying  duties  of  fa- 
thers of  daughters  who  have 
acquired  husbands  is  the  one 
of  finding  jobs  for  sons-in-law. 
Oftentimes  this  activity  must 
be  repeated.  Tho  we  have  had 
no  personal  experiences  in  this 
connection,  for  one  very  good 
reason,  we  frequently  have  con- 
soled with  distressed  fathers- 
in-law  who  have  been  rather 
incoherent  in  their  discussions 
of  their  job  hunting  activities. 

So  it  is  with  some  pleasure 
that  we  present  this  morning  a 
sketch  with  the  usual  proced- 
ure reversed  for  it  concerns  a 
father-in-law  whose  job  was  ob- 
tained for  him  by  his  son-in- 
law.  And  a  pleasant  job  it  is 
for  it  includes  a  fine  office  in 
La  Salle  st.  and  a  cook  who 
prepares  excellent  lunches. 

The  father-in-law  is  Law- 
rence F.  Stern  who  is  president 
of  the  American  National  Bank 
and  Trust  company  and  who 
recently  was  reelected  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Clearing 
House  association.  The  son-in- 
law  is  Robert  E.  Straus,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Ameri- 
can National  and  married  to 
Stern's  attractive  daughter, 
Marjorie. 

Born  in  Chicago 
Near  Halsted  St. 

Stern  was  born  in  Chicago 
Aug.  2,  1888,  in  a  residence  on 
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Monroe  st.  about  four  blocks 
west  of  Halsted  st.  His  father, 
Herman  H.,  was  "reasonably 
successful"  for  the  times.  He 
was  in  the  glassware  business. 

Shortly  after  Lawrence  was 
born  the  family  moved  to  3529 
Vernon  av.  and  when  the  son 
was  7  changed  its  address  to 
Drexel  blvd.  His  was  another 
typical  Chicago  boy's  life  of 
the  day.  He  dimly  recollects 
the  Columbian  Exposition  of 
1893. 

There  were  the  old  cable 
cars  to  be  "flipped"  while 
taunting  the  crews.  The  fami- 
ly had  a  horse  and  buggy  as 
did  so  many  others  in  that  pe- 
riod. He  had  a  brother  and  two 
sisters. 


Young  Stern  went  to  Doolit- 
tle  grammar  school  and  later 
Hyde  Park  High  school  from 
which  he  was  graduated.  His 
nickname  was  "Shorty"  be- 
cause he  really  was  small  in 
size.  He  did  reasonably  well 
in  his  studies,  but  his  mind  was 
on  athletics. 

One  of  his  heroes  was  Wal- 
ter Eckersall,  who  was  coach  of 
the  high  school  team  on  which 
Stern  played  end  and  quarter 
back.  Eckersall,  it  may  be  re- 
called for  those  who  are  not 
fully  up  on  football,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  University  of  Chicago 
team  became  an  all-time  "  grid- 
iron great."  Later  he  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the 
sports  staff  of  The  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Takes  Summer  Work 
as  Haberdasher  Clerk 

During  summer  vacation  pe- 
riods young  Stern,  like  many 
of  his  classmates,  occasionally 
would  take  a  job.  He  recalls 
a  disastrous  experience  he  once 
had  while  working  as  a  junior 
clerk  for  Beachey  &  Lawlor, 
haberdasher.  A  large  and 
harried  gentleman,  who  was 
stopping  at  a  nearby  hotel, 
came  in  and  bought  a  dress  col- 
lar from  the  young  clerk,  who 
wasn't  much  of  a  wrapper  of 
parcels. 

The  customer  warned  the 
salesman  that  there  was  dan- 
ger of  getting  grease  from  his 
fingers  on  the  collar  during 
the  wrapping  process.  Assured 
by  Stern  there  was  no  such  dan- 
ger the  customer  departed.  He 
was  back  an  hour  later  with 
"blood  in  his  eye."  Holding 
his  collar  well  splotched  with 
grease  he  demanded  to  see  the 
clerk.  But  Stern  remained 
safely  hidden  in  the  basement 
during  the  trouble. 


For  two  years  he  attended 
Dartmouth  college,  where  he 
played  on  the  tennis  team.  Tho 
a  member  of  the  football  squad 
he  did  not  make  the  first  team. 

In  1908  he  decided  he  had 
had  enough  college  and  that 
the  time  had  come  for  him  to 
start  out  in  the  business  world. 
He  took  a  job  with  S.  W.  Straus 
&  Co.  in  La  Salle  st.  at  a  salary 
of  $10  a  week.  The  firm  had 
five  employes  and  young  Stern 
held  the  title  of  office  boy. 
After  some  years  of  minor 
chores  he  became  a  salesman 
and  in  time  a  "  star  "  one.  When 
in  his  30s  he  was  reputed  to  be 
the  highest  salaried  man  in  Chi- 
cago for  his  age. 

In  1924  Stern  left  Straus  to 
set  up  his  own  firm,  Lawrence 
Stern  &  Co.,  which  did  a  gen- 
eral securities  business.  When 
he  left  the  Straus  company  he 
was  a  vice  president  and  his  de- 
parture occasioned  considera- 
ble discussion  in  Chicago's 
financial  district. 

Associated  with  him  in  the 
formation  of  the  new  firm  were 
such  noted  Chicago  financiers 
as  William  Wrigley  Jr.,  John  R. 
Thompson,  and  John  Hertz. 

The  firm  rode  thru  the  de- 
pression. Later  it  became 
Stern,  Wampler  &  Co.,  then 
Kebbin,  McCormick  &  Co.,  and 
it  now  is  known  as  McCormick 
&  Co.  Stern  no  longer  has  an 
interest  in  it. 

Takes  Bride  in  1913; 
Has  Two  Daughters 

In  1913  Stern  had  married 
Helen  Schnadig  who  presented 
him  with  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  is  the  aforementioned 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Straus.  The  other 
is  Mrs.  Sue  Ettelson.  In  1939 
the  son-in-law,  Robert  Straus, 


prevailed  on  his  father-in-law 
to  come  to  the  bank  on  a  part 
time  basis.  A  year  later  Wey- 
mouth Kirkland,  noted  Chica- 
go attorney,  and  others  joined 
Straus  in  urging  Stern  to  ac- 
cept the  presidency  perma- 
nently.   This  he  did. 

Thru  the  years  Stern  has 
had  an  important  part  in  finan- 
cing Chicago  and  other  enter- 
prises. He  helped  finance  Bal- 
aban  &  Katz  at  the  time  they 
were  building  their  first  thea- 
ter, the  Riviera,  near  Lawrence 
av.  and  Broadway. 

He  met  Conrad  Hilton,  hotel- 
man,  thru  his  brother,  Herbert 
L.  Stern,  and  a  friend,  P.  J. 
Dee.  He  later  helped  finance 
Hilton's  purchase  of  a  couple 
of  hotels  in  the  southwest.  Later 
he  took  part  in  arranging  the 
purchase  of  the  former  Stev- 
ens hotel  by  Hilton— a  pur- 
chase which  made  Hilton  a  na- 
tional figure  in  the  hotel  world. 

Since  his  association  with 
American  National  Stern  has 
seen  deposits  grow  from  50 
million  dollars  to  300  million. 
The  bank  now  is  the  sixth  larg- 
est bank  in  the  city. 

In  carving  his  own  success- 
ful career  Stern  has  made  his 
way  on  his  own — or  as  much  so 
as  anyone  can  do,  for  everyone 
needs  the  help  of  friends. 

His  Native  Ability, 
Personality  Help 

Helping  him  along  has  been 
his  native  ability,  pleasing  per- 


sonality, and  ability  to  judge 
people.  Today  one  will  find 
him  a  typical  Chicago  execu- 
tive, modest  and  unassuming 
and  considerate  of  others.  He 
likes  short  speeches.  When  he 
makes  one  it  is  sure  to  be  ex- 
tremely brief.  He  has  taken 
a  good  part  in  Chicago  activi- 
ties. He  resides  with  his  fam- 
ily in  Glencoe. 

In  World  War  II  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  seventh  war 
loan  drive  for  Chicago  and  Cook 
county.  For  many  years  he 
served  as  a  director  of  Michael 
Reese  hospital  and  he  has 
served  as  president  of  Michael 
Reese  Research  Foundation. 

He  also  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  of  Psycho- 
analysis. This  is  an  organiza- 
tion which  deals  with  human 
emotions.  It  serves  as  a  cen- 
ter for  a  group  of  doctors  in- 
terested in  psychiatry  and  psy- 
cho-analysis. 

For  his  personal  pleasure  he 
er-joys  swimming,  horse  back 
riding,  and  walking — and  espe- 
cially the  latter. 

To  make  a  success— or  at 
least  a  financial  success — he 
holds  that  it  is  necessary  for  a 
young  man  to  get  started  in 
the  "right"  business.  The 
problem  is  to  find  the  right 
business.  He  believes  there  are 
many  men  who  have  not  made 
much  headway  in  life  because 
they  never  found  the  right 
business. 


The  Road  to  Success 

Sketch  of  William  E.  O'Neil,  Chairman 
of  Big  Construction  Firm 


-By  Philip  Hampson- 


William  E.  O'Neil,  one  day 
a  good  many  years  ago,  was 
confronted  by  his  irate  father. 
He  was  given  a  choice — either 
tend  to  business  in  high  school 
or  go  to  work.  After  a  brief 
period  he  decided  to  take  an 
office  boy's  job  and  he  has 
been  working  ever  since — not 
without  some  success.  The  job 
was  with  the  architectural  firm 
headed  by  Daniel  H.  Burnham, 
noted  for  his  role  in  develop- 
ing the  Chicago  plan. 

Now,  as  he  looks  back  over 
his  life  from  his  office  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  W. 
E.  O'Neil  Construction  com- 
pany in  Elston  av.,  he  is  in- 
clined to  attribute  some  of  his 
good  fortune  to  the  rather 
strict  training  he  received  at 
home  from  his  parents.  Both 
his  father  and  his  mother  were 
insistent  that  he  conduct  him- 
self as  a  boy  should. 

When  young  O'Neil  took  his 
chances  in  the  business  world 
in  January,  1905,  he  was  just 
another  Chicago  "kid"  like 
the  tens  of  thousands  you  see 
in  offices  and  factories  thru- 
out  the  area.  In  only  one  way 
did  he  differ  from  most  of 
the  youngsters — he  had  a 
burning  desire  to  make  some- 
thing of  himself. 

Born  in  Detroit  Area 
Populated  by  Irish 

O'Neil  was  born  Feb.  13, 
1888,  in  an  area  of  Detroit, 
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populated  largely  by  Irish, 
known  as  Cork  Town.  His 
father,  Cornelius,  a  hoisting 
engineer,  likewise  was  born  in 
Detroit.  In  1890  the  father 
moved  his  family  to  Chicago 
where  he  continued  his  trade 
as  hoisting  engineer  and  also 
took  part  in  a  movement  to 
unionize  his  fellow  workers. 

The  family  included,  in  ad- 
dition to  William,  another  boy 
and  a  girl.  Its  first  Chicago 
home  was  in  a  two  story  wood- 
en flat  building  in  Cleveland 
av.  not  too  far  from  Lincoln 
park.  In  those  days  it  was  a 
comfortable  if  not  fashionable 
neighborhood. 


Lincoln  park  was  a  big  at- 
traction for  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  neighborhood  as  it  prob- 
ably is  today.  Young  O'Neil 
played  baseball  and  scrub  foot- 
ball in  the  park.  But  the  big 
thrill  of  the  youngsters  was  to 
be  in  the  animal  house  at  feed- 
ing time  to  hear  the  animals 
roar — especially  the  lions. 

The  favorite  reading  of  the 
boy — as  might  be  expected— 
consisted  of  Mr.  Horatio  Alger. 
The  Rover  Boys  also  were  well 
received. 

On  Sundays  his  mother,  who 
was  intensely  religious,  saw  to 
it  that  her  son  was  on  the  job 
as  an  altar  boy. 

In  the  summer  months  the 
family  enjoyed  picnics  in  Lin- 
coln park  and  once  in  a  while 
there  would  be  a  boat  trip 
either  to  Benton  Harbor  or  to 
Milwaukee  on  the  old  whale- 
back  Christopher  Columbus. 
But  dollars  were  scarce  and 
outings  few.  Of  one  thing  the 
children  could  be  sure — they 
had  to  be  home  by  9  o'clock. 
No  running  of  the  streets  late 
at  night  was  permitted. 

Attends  St.  Vincent's 
Grade  and  High  Schools 

Young  William  went  to 
grade  school  at  St.  Vincent's 
at  Osgood  st.  and  Webster  av., 
and  later  he  went  to  St.  Vin- 
cent's High  school,  now  known 
as  De  Paul.  From  age  12  to 
15  he  had  a  paper  route,  car- 
rying The  Chicago  Tribune, 
R  e  c  o  r  d-Herald,  and  Inter- 
Ocean. 

He  was  paid  $2  a  week  for 
being  on  the  job  at  5:30  a.  m. 
to  deliver  papers  in  the  area 
bounded  by  Center  [now 
Armitage],  Clark,  Eugenie,  and 
Sedgwick  sts.  He  became  so 
adept  he  could  toss  a  paper  to 
a  fourth  floor  porch  with  the 


greatest  accuracy,  but  the  pa- 
pers were  smaller  than  they 
are  now.  In  summer  vacations 
he  held  a  variety  of  jobs,  in- 
cluding one  of  messenger  boy. 

In  high  school  the  youngster 
played  quarter  back  and  half 
back  on  the  football  team  and 
was  a  quarter  miler  on  the 
track  team.  He  was  pretty 
good  in  athletics  and  so  was 
often  flattered  by  his  friends. 
He  now  confesses  that  he  got 
to  be  pretty  spoiled  and  head- 
strong, a  state  of  mind  that 
occasionally  r  e  s  u  1 1  e  d  in  his 
playing  hooky.  One  day  he 
was  caught  skating  in  Lincoln 
park  by  a  priest  of  the  school. 
It  was  soon  after  this  that  he 
went  to  work  for  Burnham. 

Burnham's  office  was  in  the 
Railway  Exchange  'building 
and  one  of  William's  chores 
was  to  run  across  the  street 
to  the  old  Stratford  hotel  to 
get  sandwiches  for  the  famed 
architect  and  his  clients  or 
friends.  The  youngster  was 
much  impressed  by  Burnham 
whom  he  recalls  as  a  robust 
man  with  a  hearty  appetite. 

And  he  was  impressed  by  the 
city's  "  big  men "  who  came 
to  see  the  architect  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Chicago  plan.  All 
were  nice  to  the  boy,  who 
stayed  with  Burnham  two 
years. 

In  January,  1907,  the 
youngster  realized  his  ambi- 
tion of  working  outside  when 
he  got  a  job  with  J.  W.  O'Con- 
nor company,  general  contrac- 
tor, as  a  timekeeper.  His  first 
work  was  on  the  7th  Regiment 
armory  at  34th  st.  and  Went- 
worth  av. 

He  worked  for  the  firm 
until  1915  as  timekeeper, 
material  clerk,  and,  in  the  last 
years,  as  superintendent.  Much 


of  his  work  was  on  the  build- 
ings which  were  put  up  as  a 
part  of  a  budding  automobile 
row  in  Michigan  av. 

Goes  with  Rival  Firm 
as  a  Superintendent 

In  1915  he  desired  to  in- 
crease his  knowledge  of  the 
business  by  becoming  an  es- 
timator. In  the  belief  that  he 
would  be  given  such  a  post  he 
took  a  job  with  a  rival  con- 
tractor, Bulley  &  Andrews. 
O'Connor  was  planning  to  re- 
tire from  business  at  the  time. 

But  in  his  new  job  he  found 
himself  back  as  a  superintend- 
ent. In  1917  he  saw  an  ad  in 
The  Tribune  by  a  company 
which  wanted  an  estimator. 
The  firm  was  Cullen-Friestadt 
company. 

In  the  years  that  followed 
he  worked  for  several  other 
firms.  Then  in  1925  he  formed 
his  own  company  with  $15,000 
he  had  saved.  Kis  start  was 
made  in  the  "  roaring  '20s " 
when  Chicago  was  in  a  build- 
ing boom.  He  survived  the  de- 
pression of  the  early  1930s. 

Looking  back  into  his  life, 
we  note  that  on  Nov.  24,  1910, 
he  married  a  young  lady 
named  Esther  Carlson  who 
lived  in  Lincoln  pi.  near  his 
Cleveland  av.  horn  e.  The 
O'Neils,  who  reside  in  Evans- 
ton,  have  a  son,  A.  F.,  who  is 
president  of  the  company,  and 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Mary 
Louise  Terry  and  Mrs.  Doro- 
thy Bauer,  both  of  whom  re- 


side in  Skokie.  And  there  are 
11  grandchildren. 

Likes  to  Play  Golf; 
Heads  Builder  Group 

O'Neil  enjoys  golf.  Among 
his  outside  interests  is  his  post 
as  president  of  the  Builders 
Association  of  Chicago. 

His  firm' has  erected  build- 
ings costing  many  millions  of 
dollars  thruout  the  country.  It 
built  many  of  the  structures 
which  stood  in  A  Century  of 
Progress  exposition  in  Chicago 
in  1933  and  1934,  including 
the  Electrical  building,  the 
States  and  Federal  building, 
and  the  famed  Ford  Exposition 
building  which  was  moved 
later  to  Dearoorn,  Mich. 

Among  the  many  others  are 
the  near  north  side  Research 
hospital  for  the  veterans'  ad- 
ministration, the  big  jet  en- 
gine test  cells  for  Ford  Motor 
company  in  Chicago,  and  the 
commercial  body  plant  for  the 
Chevrolet  Motor  division  of 
General  Motors  corporation  in 
Indianapolis. 

Scores  of  schools,  hospitals, 
and  plants  for  such  companies 
as  Westinghouse  Electric  cor- 
poration and  General  Electric 
company  also  have  been  built 
by  his  firm. 

The  north  side  youngster 
has  gone  a  long  way  in  build- 
ing his  own  successful  life.  At 
the  peak  of  the  season  last 
year  his  firm  provided  work 
for  1,275  persons. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Albert  Pick  Jr.,  President 
of  Pick  Hotels  Corp. 


-By  Philip  Hampson 


There  is  one  Chicagoan  who 
probably  has  less  ;  difficulty 
than  any  of  his  fellow  citizens 
in  getting  a  hotel  room  in  any 
city  of  the  country  be  there  a 
Mardi  Gras,  American  Legion 
convention,  or  a  bowling  league 
championship  match  in  town. 
That  Chicagoan  is  Albert  Pick 
Jr.,  president  of  Pick  Hotels 
corporation  and,  incidentally, 
of  the  Amercan  Hotel  asso- 
ciation. 

Pick's  position  as  head  man 
of  the  hotel  association,  whose 
membership  of  6,000  hotels 
with  some  600,000  rooms  in 
2,500  communities,  is  the  post 
that  should  assure  him  of  good 
accommodations  in  time  of 
need.  And  the  fact  that  he 
heads  a  chain  that  owns  21 
hotels,  mostly  in  the  midwest, 
has  its  advantages,  too. 

The  subject  of  today's  sketch 
did  not  have  a  "  rags  to  riches  " 
start  in  life,  but  there  was  a 
period  when  he  appeared  to  be 
headed  at  a  rapid  rate  from 
"riches  to  rags."  Fortunately 
he  was  able  to  sidestep  the  lat- 
ter unhappy  location  and  now 
possesses  a  reasonable  amount 
of  riches.  But  there  were 
many  sleepless  nights  and 
much  mental  stress  before  he 
could  be  sure  that  he  was  not 
going  to  get  on  close  terms 
with  the  sherif. 

Pick  was  born  in  Chicago  on 
July  2,  1895.  His  father  was  in 
a  hotel  supply  business  found- 
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ed  l?y  his  grandfather  in  1857. 
The  family  home  when  Pick 
was  born  was  at  4417  S.  Michi- 
gan av.  He  had  a  brother  and 
two  sisters,  all  now  deceased. 
His  boyhood  was  typical  of  that 
of  so  many  of  Chicago's  boys 
of  the  period.  He  liked  Hora- 
tio Alger,  Frank  Merriwell, 
G.  A.  Henty,  and  other  writers 
whose  wcrks  then  were  pop- 
ular. 

The  south  side  cable  cars 
were  a  fascinating  form  of 
transportation  for  all  boys.  A 
favorite  pastime  was  for  young 
Albert  to  sit  with  his  brother 
Lawrence  on  the  curb  when 
each  Would  take  turns  in  being 
blindfolded.  While  blindfolded 


the  youngsters  would  attempt 
to  identify  passing  automobiles, 
which  were  not  quite  so 
plentiful  in  those  days,  by 
their  sound.  Young  Albert  be- 
came quite  adept  in  picking 
out  the  various  makes  of  cars 
by  this  method. 

He  went  to  Forrestville  gram- 
mar school  at  45th  st.  and  St. 
Lawrence  av.  and  later  to  Uni- 
versity High  school.  When  he 
was  younger  his  family  would 
take  him  to  Grays  lake  in  the 
summer  months  where  he 
boated,  fished,  and  rode  horse- 
back. When  older  he  frequent- 
ly worked  summers  in  his 
father's  store  at  Randolph  and 
Wells  sts.  at  minor  chores.  As 
a  lad  he  played  sandlot  base- 
ball and  football. 

Majors  in  Economics 
as  Student  in  U.  of  C. 

After  graduation  from  Uni- 
versity high  he  entered  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1913 
and  was  graduated  in  1£17.  He 
specialized  in  economics. 

He  worked  briefly  for  his 
father  before  joining  the 
United  States  army.  Meantime, 
he  had  met  thru  cousins  a 
charming  young  pianist  named 
Miss  Corinne  Frada,  who  was 
in  Chicago  studying  under 
Dr.  Glenn  Dillard  Gunn,  noted 
piano  teacher  and  music  critic. 
The  young  people  were  mar- 
ried in  December,  1917.  They 
never  have  forgotten  Dr.  Gunn, 
now  in  his  80s  and  a  resident 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he 
writes  for  the  Times-Herald. 

The  young  husband  served 
in  various  branches  of  the  in- 
fantry and  wound  up  in  the 
motor  transport  corps.  After 
14  months'  service  he  returned 
to  Chicago  and  to  his  father's 
firm.  He  served  in  various 
capacities  and  eventually  be- 


came treasurer  and  a  director. 

In  1926  the  firm  was  sold  to 
eastern  interests.  Pick  stayed 
on  until  1928  when  he  left  to 
join  his  father  in  organizing 
Randolph  Investment  company 
in  the  real  estate  and  hotel 
business.  La*er  the  name  of 
the  firm  was  changed  to  Pick 
Hotels  corporation. 

Amdng  the  first  hotels 
bought  by  the  firm  were  the 
Fort  Hayes  \n  Columbus,  0., 
the  Fountain  Square  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  the  Owensboro  in 
Owensboro,  Ky.  As  he  looks 
back  on  his  life  Pick  acknowl- 
edges that  the  right  time  was 
chosen  for  the  sale  of  the  sup- 
ply company.  But  the  period 
was  the  wrong  one  in  which  to 
start  a  real  estate  and  hotel 
business. 

It  wasn't  long  until  the  de- 
pression was  on  the  country  in 
full  force.  Real  estate  hit  the 
skids,  but  if  there  was  any  one 
field  of  American  economic 
activity  that  suffered  more 
than  the  others  it  probably  was 
thr.  hotel  business. 

Pick  soon  found  himself  in 
real  trouble.  After  leaving  col- 
lege he  had  worked  long  and 
conscientiously.  He  couldn't 
understand  why  what  appeared 
to  be  all  of  the  country's  finan- 
cial troubles  should  have  been 
dumped  in  his  lap. 

Refuses  to  Give  Up; 
Just  Slugs  Away 

Pick  and  his  father  actually 
were  hopelessly  broke.  Ac- 
countants urged  the  younger 
Pick  to  throw  in  the  sponge, 
saying  he  never  could  meet 
his  indebtedness.  He  was  told 
he  would  kill  himself  by  work- 


ing  so  hard  to  pay  his  debts. 

However,  thru  it  all,  Pick 
refused  to  admit  he  was  broke. 
He  just  kept  "  slugging  away." 
His  pay  was  but  a  bare  living. 
He  had  frequent  meetings  with 
his  creditors,  who  were  having 
their  own  depression  troubles. 
And  he  did  learn  about  the 
hotel  business. 

He  recalls  that  he  was  able 
to  get  co-operation  from  his 
creditors,  who  included  mort- 
gage bankers  and  insurance 
companies.  Finally  business 
began  to  improve.  In  the  end 
none  of  his  creditors  lost  any 
money  from  him  and  he  was 
able  to  keep  control  of  all  his 
properties. 

But  what  a  struggle  to  keep 
going!  He  recalls  that  on  one 
occasion  he  lit  lights  at  night 
in  unoccupied  rooms  to  cheer 
himself  up  as  much  as  any- 
thing else. 

As  times  improved  some- 
what his  company  was  able  to 
pick  up  hotels  at  good  prices 
to  add  to  the  chain.  Later  he 
found  that  lessons  he  learned 
in  the  darkest  period  of  the  de- 
pression were  of  great  value  in 
prosperous  days. 

Works  Hard  Restoring 
Congress  Hotel  Name 

The  Pick  chain's  more  recent 
acquisitions  include  the  Fort 
Shelby  hotel  in  Detroit,  the 
Lee  House,  Washington,  D.  C, 


and  the  world  famed  Congress 
hotel  in  Chicago.  One  of  the 
major  assignments  Pick  gave 
himself  was  to  restore  to  the 
Congress  the  prestige  it  en- 
joyed for  so  many  years.  And 
in  that  he  has  done  a  good  job. 

Pick  believes  that  to  be  suc- 
cessful a  hotel  chain  must  give 
a  great  deal  of  autonomy  to 
each  unit.  To  accomplish  this 
he  has  built  up  a  strong  force 
of  managers.  He  makes  it  a 
practice  to  get  around  as  fre- 
quently as  possible  to  each  of 
the  chain's  21  hotels  and  the 
five  operated  under  contract. 
He  likes  to  know  as  many  of 
the  frm's  5.00C  employes  as 
possible. 

To  be  successful  in  the  hotel 
business,  he  observed  recently 
to  the  writer,  anyone  engaged 
in  it  must  really  like  people. 
He  or  she  must  be  ready  to 
extend  service  in  a  way  that 
really  will  be  appreciated  by 
guests. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pick  reside  in 
Highland  Park.  They  have  a 
son,  Albert  III,  who  is  a  sofo- 
more  at  Michigan  State  college, 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Gladys 
Ross.  Pick  plays  some  golf  and 
he  enjoys  his  wife's  piano 
playing.  Despite  the  great  deal 
of  time  he  devotes  to  his  ow" 
business  and  to  that  of  the 
hotel  association  he  gives  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  the  Chi- 
cago area's  civic  activities. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Alf  Kolf  lat,  Senior  Partner 
of  Sargent  &  Lundy 


■By  Philip  Hampson- 


Probably  few  persons  in  Chi- 
cago ever  have  heard  of  Kabel- 
vaag.  Even  on  a  map  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  find.  It  is 
a  Norwegian  fishing  village  in 
the  Lofoten  islands  above  the 
Arctic  circle.  The  reason  for 
mentioning  it  in  these  columns 
this  morning  is  that  it  is  the 
birthplace  of  Alf  Kolflat,  wha 
recently  became  senior  part- 
ner in  the  famed  Chicago  en- 
gineering firm  of  Sargent  & 
Lundy. 

Possibly  on  the  day  last  De- 
cember when  he  succeeded 
Ludwig  Skog  —  another  good 
candidate  for  this  series  —  as 
senior  partner  in  the  engineer- 
ing firm  Kolflat's  thoughts 
may  have  gone  back  to  the 
little  boy  in  the  far  north  who 
first  gave  evidence  of  a  scien- 
tific aptitude  when  he  made 
kites  that  could  climb  a  little 
higher  than  the  kites  of  his 
companions.  How  the  little  boy 
might  have  smiled  if  someone 
had  told  him  that  he  was  to 
capture  one  of  the  best  oppor- 
tunity prizes  Chicago  has  to 
offer. 

Kolflat  was  born  Sept.  26, 
1896,  in  Kabelvaag  where  for 
three  or  four  weeks  in  winter 
twilight  comes  at  noon  and  for 
three  or  four  weeks  in  summer 
it  is  broad  daylight  at  mid- 
night. However,  the  winters 
are  not  so  cold  as  one  might 
expect  because  the  Gulf  stream 


ALF  KOLFLAT 


is  not  far  distant. 

The  warm  Gulf  stream 
waters  the  land  shelves  of  the 
rocky  coast,  causing  codfish  to 
deposit  their  eggs  in  those 
favored  areas.  The  cod  in 
season  come  to  the  area  by  the 
million.  And  in  addition  to  the 
local  folks  other  fishermen 
converge  on  the  region  for  the 
big  cod  catch.  One  of  the  big 
enterprises  is  the  drying  or 
salting  of  cod. 

Lars  Kolflat,  father  of  Alf, 
had  a  general  store  and  did 
farming  on  the  side.  There 
were  eight  boys  and  two  girls 
in  the  family.  The  country  was 
rocky  and  the  farming  poor. 
However,  the  Kolflat  family 
did  well  with  a  herd  of  cows 


and  the  general  store,  which 
catered  to  the  needs  of  the 
1,000  townspeople  and  the 
visiting  cod  fishermen. 

Young  Alf  went  to  grade 
school  in  the  village.  He  had 
various  chores  to  do.  One  that 
made  him  quite  proud  was  his 
operation  of  a  horse  drawn 
grass  cutting  machine,  which 
the  older  people  in  the  village 
considered  a  new  fangled  de- 
vice that  would  prove  to  be 
useless.  It  didn't. 

He  liked  to  carve  wood  and 
build  kites  that  were  bigger 
than  those  of  his  friends.  The 
few  books  he  read  dealt  largely 
with  inventions  and  scientific 
matters.  His  books  caused  him 
to  dream  of  things  outside  of 
his  surroundings  and  ultimate- 
ly there  grew  in  him  a  desire 
to  be  an  engineer. 

Sets  Out  for  Oslo 
and  School  at  13 

When  13  the  day  came  when 
he  set  forth  for  school  in  Oslo 
with  a  modest  sum  of  money 
given  him  by  his  father. 

"  It's  a  big  world  and  you  are 
a  little  boy;  take  good  care  of 
yourself.  Good-by  and  good 
luck." 

With  these  brief  words  the 
father  sent  his  small  son  on 
his  way.  The  older  man's 
words  were  an  effective  ser- 
mon for  the  lad,  a  sermon  he 
never  forgot.  Had  the  advice 
been  more  profuse  it  probably 
soon  would  hrve  been  forgot- 
ten, as  advice  usually  is. 

Kolflat  spent  a  year  in  Oslo 
where  he  studied,  among  other 
subjects,  French,  English,  and 
German.  He  lived  with  an 
older  brother.  Having  accom- 
plished two  years  of  work  in 
one  in  Oslo,  lie  was  able  to 
enter  a  secondary  school  at 
Bodo  which  was  6  hours  by 


steamer  from  his  home.  He 
was  graduated  from  that 
school  at  16,  the  youngest  in 
the  class. 

In  order  to  enter  a  Nor- 
wegian technical  school  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  year  of 
practical  work  in  a  machine 
shop.  In  1913  he  took  a  job 
with  a  copper  mining  company 
in  the  mountain  area  in  the 
northern     part     of     Norway. 

By  1914  World  War  I  was  on 
and  he  decided  to  work 
another  year.  He  got  a  job 
with  a  mining  company  at 
Kirkenes  [on  the  Russian  bor- 
der] which  extracted  iron  from 
low  grade  ore  by  a  magnetic 
process.  Freed  from  the  rock 
the  iron  in  powdered  form  was 
packed  into  briquets. 

Proving  that  history  does 
repeat  itself  Sargent  &  Lundy 
has  designed  a  power  plant  for 
a  somewhat  similar  operation 
in  Minnesota  —  one  in  which 
iron  is  extracted  from  taco- 
nite,  a  low  grade  iron  ore. 

After  his  work  in  the  min- 
ing machine  shop  at  Kirkenes 
Kolflat  entered  the  Norway  In- 
stitute of  Technology  in  Trond- 
heim.  He  was  graduated 
in  1919.  He  recalls  one  feat 
while  attending  school.  His 
father  had  undertaken  to  build 
a  small  barrel  factory.  The 
foreman  on  the  job  proved  to 
be  no  good  and  the  father 
asked  the  son  to  stop  off  at 
some  barrel  factories  on  the 
way  home  for  summer  vacation 
to  see  how  a  plant  could  be 
built.  This  the  son  did  and  he 
proved  to  be  a  successful  fore- 
man. 

Works  for  Rail  System, 
Then  Takes  Up  Teaching 

After  graduation  Kolflat 
worked  briefly  for  the  Nor- 


wegian  state  railways  and  then 
returned  to  his  alma  mater  in 
Trondheim  to  teach.  There  he 
met  an  architect  who  had  re- 
turned from  the  United  States 
where  he  had  studied  new 
construction  methods.  Kolflat 
took  part  in  experiments  re- 
lating to  the  new  type  of  con- 
struction. While  there  he  also 
met  the  young  lady  secretary 
of  one  of  the  professors.  She 
was  Miss  Bergljot  Sather. 

In  1923  Kolflat  had  a  desire 
to  see  for  himself  what  was  be- 
ing done  with  respect  to  con- 
struction in  the  United  States. 
A  year  in  the  United  States 
at  work  for  Armstrong  Cork 
company  in  Beaver  Falls,  Pa., 
was  enough  to  convince  Kol- 
flat that  the  United  States  was 
the  place  for  him. 

For  anyone  who  has  spent 
some  hours  in  Beaver  Falls  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  young  Norwegian  felt 
exceedingly  lonely  and  why  he 
desired  to  have  Miss  Sather 
change  her  name  to  that  of 
Kolflat. 

The  young  engineer  had  set 
his  heart  on  power  plant  work 
and  soon  took  a  job  with  the 
West  Penn  Power  company  in 
Springdale,  near  Pittsburgh.  In 
February,  1925,  Miss  Sather 
became  Mrs.  Kolflat  and  the 
husband's  wages  seemed  sud- 
denly to  shrink.  He  asked  a 


friend  what  to  do. 

"  Write  to  Sargent  &  Lundy 
in  Chicago,"  was  the  advice. 
"  Who  are  they?  "  was  Kolflat's 
question.  But  he  wrote  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1925*  found  him- 
self on  the  payroll ^of  the  firm 
in  the  mechanical  department. 

The  young  man  "tended  to 
his  knitting,"  to  insert  a 
rather  strange  figure  of  speech 
to  describe  his  diligence  with 
the  engineering  company, 
which  was  noted  for  its  de- 
signing of  power  plants,  in- 
cluding those  of  Common- 
wealth Edison  company.  By 
steady  and  efficient  effort  he 
became  senior  partner  when 
Skog  retired  after  long  asso- 
ciation with  the  firm. 

Since  the  firm's  founding  in 
1891  Sargent  &  Lundy  has 
done  engineering  for  electric 
power  plants  thruout  the  coun- 
try having  a  total  generating 
capacity  of  more  than  12  mil- 
lion kilowatts  and  a  total  value 
of  more  than  1  billion  dollars. 

It  has  also  served  other 
types  of  companies  including 
steel,  paper,  rubber,  chemical, 
oil,  a*nd  food  as  well  as  the 
atomic  energy  commission.  It 
has  been  a  consultant  to  Gib- 
son Cox,  famed  naval  designer, 
for  15  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kolflat  reside 
in  Wilmette.  They  have  three 
sons,  Tor,  Rolf,  and  Alf. 
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